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INTRODUCTION 



The typical business man is an optimist. For him 
the future is full of possibilities that never have been 
reahzed in the past. He is not, however, a day- / 
dreamer, bur one who uses his imagination in form- 
ulating purposes which lead to immediate action. His 
power of execution often surpasses that of his imag- 
ination, and he is frequently surprised to see his vision 
realized in less time than he had even dared to hope. 

The advertiser may well be regarded as typical ofj 
the class of American business men. At a time when 
advertisements were poorly constructed and given lim- 
ited circulation, certain enterprising men saw the pos- 
sibilities of advertising and began systematically to 
improve the whole profession of advertising^ Artists 
were employed to construct appropriate illustrations, 
and skilled typographers vied with each other in set- 
ting up the text in the most artistic and legible man- 
ner possible. Business system was used in ascertain- 
ing the amount of circulation of various publications 
as well as the kind of circulation. Advertisements 
w^ere keyed, and other means were employed to dis- 
cover the exact value of each style of advertisements 
and of each medium in which advertisements were in- 
serted. /^ 

These improvementsnave been as beneficial as the 
most sanguine could have hoped for, but in and of 
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themselves they were not sufficient to place advertis- 
.ing upon a scientific basis. Advertising has ajjts oRe- 
♦function the influencing of human minds. Unless it 
does this it is useless and destructive to the firms at- 
tempting it. As it is the human mind that advertis- 
ing is dealing with, its only scientific basis is psychol- 
ogy, which is simply a systematic study of those same 
minds which the advertiser is seeking to influence. 
This fact was seen by wise advertisers and such con- 
ceptions began to appear in print and to be heard in 
conventions of advertising men some ten years ago. 
Occasionally one who was especially optimistic proph- 
esied that at some time — perhaps in the distant fu- 
s-ture — advertisers would turn to psychology for 
Iguidance. One such prophecy appeared in Printers' 
Ink for October, 1895: "Probably, when we are a 
little more enlightened, the advertisement writer, like 
the teacher, will study psychology. For, however di- 
verse their occupation may at first sight appear, the 
advertising writer and the teacher have one great 
object in common — to influence the human mind." ' 

Printers' Ink seemed to assume that it would be 
many years before we were " more enlightened," and 
hence did not look to see advertisers actually turning 
to psychology in the immediate future. In Publicity^ 
for March, 1901, we have a more hopeful pipphet, 
and although each expects to see advertising estab- 
lished on psychological principles, the author in Pub- 
. licity hopes to see that day in the near future : '* The 
^ time is not far away when the advertising writer will 
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find the inestimable value of a knowledge of psychol- 

ogy. 

Previous to the appearance of this article (March, 
1 901) there had been no attempt to present psychol- 
ogy to the business world in a usable form. As far 
as the advertiser could see all psychologies were writ- 
ten with a purely theoretical end in view. They con-* 
tained a vast amount of technicrf* material devoid of 
interest to the layman who struggled through the 
pages. This condition made it quite difficult for the 
business man to extract that part of the subject which 
was of value to him. 

Several of the leading advertising magazines and 
advertising agencies sought to father a movement 
which would result in such a presentation of the subject 
of psychology that it would be of use to the intelligent 
and practical advertiser. These efforts on the part of 
the advertisers were successful in stimulating several 
professional psychologists to attempt such a presenta- 
tion. Psychological laboratories were fitted up to make 
various tests upon advertisements. Elaborate investi- 
gations were undertaken and carried through to a suc- 
cessful issue. Psychologists turned to the study of 
advertising in all its phases while, on the other hand, 
intelligent and successful advertisers began to devote 
attention to a systematic study of psychology. Inves- 
tigators in the various parts of the country and among 
different classes of society united in their efforts to 
solve some of the knotty problems which are ever be- 
fore the business man who desires publicity for his 
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commodity. Soon addresses were made before ad- 
vertising clubs upon the specific topic of the psychol- 
ogy of advertising. The leading advertising jour- 
nals in America and Europe sought and published ar- 
ticles on the subject. Several of the recent books on 
advertising and general business promotion deal more 
or less extensively with the subjects 

As a result of all these various efforts more has ac- 
j tually been accomplished during the last five years 
than the typical optimist even imagined. Just as the 
manufacturing world has been compelled to turn its 
attention to physics and chemistry, and as the manu- 
facturer's vocabulary is composed of many terms 
which werie but recently technical terms used only by 
scientists, so the advertising world has turned its at- 
tention to the subject of psychology, and many words 
formerly used only by professional psychologists are 
to-day commonplaces with advertisers. 

The changed attitude of the advertising world can 
be judged by reference to current advertising liter- 
ature. In a recent issue of Printers' Ink (July 24, 
1907), one article has this significant heading, 
"PSYCHOLOGICAL.'' Another article by a lead- 
ing advertiser contains the following sentences. 
"Scientific advertising follows the laws of psychology. 
The successful advertiser, either personally or through 
his advertising department, must carefully study psy- 
chology. He must understand how the hurnaji. grind 
acts. He must know what repels and what attracts. 
He must know what will create an interest and what 
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will fall flat. . . . He must be a student of hu- 
man nature, and he miist know the laws of the human 
mind/' Although italics were not used in the orig- 
inal, the word " must " is here put in italics to draw 
attention to the actual emphasis used by the author. 
In articles appearing on the subject before the last few 
years, all persons had spoken of the study of psychol- ^^ 
ogy as something which might be brought about in ^ 
the future. At the present time the writers are as- 
serting that the successful advertiser m%ist study psy- 
chology and that he must do it at once. 

Although the attitude of the advertising world has 
changed and even though much has been done to pre- 
sent psychology in a helpful form to the advertisers, 
the work of the psychologist is not yet available to the 
business world because the material has not been pre- 
sented in any one accessible place. Contributions are 
scattered through the files of a score of American and 
European publications. Some articles appearing un- 
der this head are of minor significance, while others 
are so important that they should be collected in a 
place and form such that they would be available to 
the largest possible number of readers. The psychol- 
ogy of advertising has reached a stage in its devel- 
opment where all that has thus far been accomplished 
should be reconsidered. The worthless should be dis- 
carded and the valuable brought out into due prom- 
inence in systematic arrangement. In view of this 
condition of affairs the author has assumed the pleas- 
ing task of systematizing the subject of the psychol- 
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ogy of advertising and of presenting it in such a form 
that it will be Of distinct practical value to all who 
are interested in business promotion. 

Incidentally it is hoped that the present volume 
will be welcomed by many who have no especial inter- 
est in business promotion. The professional psychol- 
ogist will be interested in the contribution made to 
his science from a study of mind in a particular field 
of activity. The general reader will derive benefit 
from the reading of the book; for he will be able to 
grasp some of the most fundamental psychological 
principles because they are here presented in concrete 
and comprehensible form. 
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MEMORY 



Impressions once received leave traces of them-> 
selves, so that, in imagination, we can live over J 
the same experiences and can recognize them as re- 
lated to our past. This knowledge of former impres- 
sions, or states of mind, which have already once 
dropped from consciousness, is what is known as mem- 
ory. 

I can imagine how the jungles of Africa must look. 
This is an act of productive imagination. Yester- 
day I was on the corner of Fifth avenue and Lake 
street in Chicago. I heard the shouts of teamsters, 
the rattle of passing vehicles, and the roar of elevat- 
ed trains; I saw the people, the wagons, and the cars. 
To-day I can, in imagination, live over the same ex- 
perience, and as I do so I recognize the experience 
as belonging to my past. I am therefore remember- 
ing my past experience. 

As I try to recall the street scene of yesterday I find 
that many of the details have escaped me. I can- 
not remember how the teamsters looked nor what sort 
of cries they were uttering. I remember that there 
w^ere teamsters and that they were shouting at their 
horses, but I cannot, in my imagination, see their 
faces or hear their voices as I did yesterday. In 
short, my memory has faded, and has faded rapidly. 
It is not likely that any memory is so vivid as the orig- 
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inal experience, neither does it contain all the details 
of the actual experience. Immediately after crossing 
the street I could have described the scene much better 
than I could now. A year hence I shall probably have 
forgotten all about it. 

Our memories gradually fade with time. Profes- 
sor Ebbinghouse, of Germany, was the first to try to 
find out exactly how fast our memories do fade. 
Since he published his thesis many others have taken 
up the work, and his and their results are fairly well 
established and definite. They have found that our 
memories are at their best two seconds after the ex- 
perience has taken place. After two seconds the 
memory fades very rapidly, so that in twenty min^ites 
we have forgotten more of an experience than we 
shall forget in the next thirty days. 

We forget very rapidly during the first few sec- 
onds, minutes and hours. What we remember a day 
is a very small part of our experiences, but it is the 
part which persists, as the memory fades very slowly 
after the first day. What we remember for twenty 
minutes and what we can get others to remember for 
that time is of great concern, for it is what we and 
they remember for longer times also. 

What the practical business man wants to know 
about memory can be 'put in two questions. 
J First, how can I improve my own memory? 
fj Second, how can I so present my advertisements 
that they will be remembered by the public ? 

It is not possible for a person with a poor memory 
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to develop a good one, but every one can improve his 

memory by the observance of a few 
^Foyr well-known and thoroughly established • 

Pri nciple s of principles. The first principle is repc-Q^ 

Improving tition. If you want to make sure that 

One s Own y^^ ^^jij remember a name, say it over 
Memory ^^ yourself. Repeat it in all the ways 

possible — say it over aloud, write it, 
look at it after it is written, think how it sounded 
when you heard the name, recall it at frequent periods 
and until it has become thoroughly fixed in your mind. 

The second principle is intensity . If you want to ^ 
remember a name, pay the strictest possible attention 
to it. If you apply the first principle and repeat the 
name, then you should pay the maximum amount of 
attention to every repetition. In this way the process ' 
of learning will be so reduced that a single repetition 
may be enough, and still the name may be retained for 
a long period of time. 

The third principle is that of association. The 
things which we think over, classify and systematize, 
and thus get associated with our previous experience, 
are the things which we commit most easily and retain 
the longest. 

As a boy at school I learned by repetition that Co- 
lumbus discovered America in 1492. At that time 
this was to me an entirely disconnected fact. It was 
not associated with anything else, and so cost me great 
effort of attention and frequent repetition before I had 
it thoroughly memorized. At a later time I was com- 
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pelled to learn the approximate date of the fall of 
Constantinople, the application of the compass to navi- 
gation, the invention of printing, the time of the 
activity of Copernicus, Michelangelo, Titian, Diirer, 
Holbein, etc. Such a list of unconnected dates would 
have cost me much unprofitable effort if I had been 
compelled to learn them separately. As it was, I 
connected them all with the date of the discovery of 
America, and saw that these men and these events 
were all contemporaneous and together made what is 
known as the Renaissance. 

The details of a business or professional life which 
are connected in a series are not hard to learn, and are 
not soon forgotten. A man may have no trouble 
from forgetting the details of his business or profes- 
sion, yet may have a poor memory for all events not 
thus associated. 

The fourth principle is that of ingenuit y. I re- 
member the name of Miss Low, for she is a short 
woman. I remember a friend's telephone, which is 
1 39 1, by thinking how unfortunate it is to have such a 
number to remember — 13 is supposed to be an un- 
lucky number, and 91 is seven times 13. 

This method is applicable only to disconnected facts 
which we find difficulty in remembering by the meth- 
ods given before. It is, however, a method which 
was used by the Roman orators and has been used 
more or less ever since. There is probably no one 
who does not make frequent use of it in attempting 
to remember names, dates, figures and similar data. 
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We all appreciate the value of a good memory, and 
are willing to pay any one who will tell us how to 
train ours. This condition of affairs has made 
" memory training " a profitable business for the 
fakir. It is fairly well established now that one's 
native retentiveness is unchangeable. One who has 
an unretentive memory cannot possibly change it by 
any method of training. All he can do is to improve 
on his method of acquiring and recording knowledge. 

The third principle given above — association — is^ 
the one by far of the most importance. 

The fourth principle is the one of least general ap- 
plication ; indeed if an attempt is made to apply it too 
frequently, it becomes worse than useless, yet it is the 
principle used by most persons who have " memory 
training '' to sell. 

When the question arises, — how to construct an 
advertisement so that the reader cannot forget it, 

we find that the question is answered 



^^. by the proper application of the prin- 

Advertise- . , • ^ j u t^i. j 

ciples enunciated above. The adver- 
ments are 

Remembered^ tisement that is repeated over and over / 

again at frequent intervals gradually 
becomes fixed in the memory of the reader. It may 
be a crude and an expensive method, but it seems to 
be effective. 

This method gains added effect by repeating one 
or more charagteristic features, and by changing some 
of the features at each appearance of the adver- 
tisement. Thus the reproduced advertisement of Vi- 
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talized Phosphites (No. i) is frequently repeated in 
identical form. We cannot forget this advertisement. 

ViTUizED Phosphites. 

Brain 
and 

KCTTC 

Food, 

Hu been used more Ihin Ihirty yem ty thoutundi 
of KlivB businesi mtn and womtn, irom whom 
■iisUined, »ip>rou< applLcilion o( brain md mn - 
oul power it Ttquitea. promptly relieving the de- 



imJ^eM a iiuriflivfamfJMt 
S6 Wat 3stb Street, 



No. I. — TblB idvsrtlument li on* 
grsTcd on tbs matDory by tlia ax- 
panilva procsag of mot* tspetlUon. 

but it has taken too many repetitions to secure the 
desired results. 

The reproduced advertisement of Cream of Wheat 
(No. 2) is but one of a series of advertisements in all 
of which the colored chef appears prominently. This 
characteristic feature causes us to associate all of the 
series, and hence the effect of repetition is secured. 
At the same time, there is sufficient diversity, because 
the colored chef is never represented in the same way 
in any two of the advertisements as they appear from 



month to month. Similar statements could be made 
of a host of other excellent advertisements. 



No. 2. — Till* lada* of KdrntUamanta npM- 

Mnti thi cantisl lutnro, but iJiraTi Id ■ 
new form. 

The advertisement which makes an intense impres- 

, _ sion is one which the advertiser does 

_ . . . not easily forget. The methods for 

ADolied securing this intensity are many, but 

a few examples will serve to make 

the method plain, 
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Bright colors impress us more than dull ones. The 
bright-colored inserts and advertisements run in col- 
ors are remembered better than others, because they 
make a greater impression on us. 

In any experience it is the first and the last parts of 
it that impress us most and that get fixed most firmly 
in our memories. The first and the last advertise- 
ments in a magazine are the most effective. Like- 
wise the first and the last parts of any particular ad- 
vertisement (unless very short) are the parts that we 
remember best. 

The^back cover-page is valuable because when the 
magazine is lying orT'a table the back cover-page 
is likely to be turned up, but in addition to that it is a 
valuable page because it is likely to be the first or the 
last seen by most readers. 

The ^ second cover-page . is valuable because it is so 
likely to be seen first, and even to be seen by those 
who do not look at the advertisements in the back of 
the magazine — if such persons still exist! 

The intensity of the impression which an adver- 
tisement makes is dependent upon the response which 
it secures from the readers. The pedagogue would 
call this action the " motor response," even though it 
were nothing more than the writing of a postal card. 
Such action is vital in assisting the memory of the 
readers. 

An advertisement which secures a response suffi- 
cient to lead to the writing of a postal card has a 
chance of being remembered which is incomparably 
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greater than that of other advertisements. The ad 
vertisement of Pompeian Massage Cream (No. 3) 
will not soon be forgotten by those who are induced 



to send the name of their dealer to the Pompeian 
Manufacturing Company. 

Rhymes and alliterations are rhetorical forms which 
seem to be of great assistance when we attempt to 
commit verses, and even when we do not want to 
remember them the rhythm may make such an im- 
pression that we can't forget them. The " Spotless 
IS 
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Town " is an illustration of a successful application 
of this psychological fact. 

There is much poor advertising being done at the 
present time in a futile attempt to produce a success- 
ful imitation of the " Spotless Town." The rhythm 
and the alliteration must be excellent, else they make 



Oold Dust Stanxls A lone 



GOLD DUST 



aOLD DUST nMJtef JWnf iraftr left 



langb *t thii kd- 



the whole attempt seem ridiculous, and the advertise- 
ment falls flat. 

Anything humorous or ridiculous — even a pun — 
is hard to forget. But unless the attempt is success- 
ful, the result is ludicrous and futile. Furthermore, 
that which impresses one person as funny may seem 
silly to another. The reproduced advertisement of 
Gold Dust (No. 4) seems funny to some, but does 
not to others. The reproduced advertisement of 
16 
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Rough on Rats (No. 5) impresses some persons as 
silly, while others think it funny. 

Advertising is a serious business, and unless the 
advertisement is extremely clever, it is unwise to at- 
tempt to present the humorous side of life, althongh 
it is highly valuable when well done. 

Anything will be remembered which awakens our 
emotions, whether the thing be ugly or beautiful. 



6. — Ad oTldeiit iittsnipt t 



whether it causes us to smile or to sympathize with 
the sorrows of others. That which excites an emo- 
tion is not easily forgotten, and hence is a good formV 
of advertising, if it can convince the reason at the' 
same time that it stimulates the feelings. The adver- 
tisement of Gold Dust (No. 4) pleases me and con- 
vinces me that the product is good. The advertise- 
ment of Rough on Rats {No. 5) amuses me because it 
is so excessively silly. It does not please me, does not 
convince me of the desirability of the goods. I find 
17 
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that both advertisements have made such an intense 
impression on me that they have stuck in my memory, 
and I see no prospect of being able to forget them 
soon. 

The writer of advertisements must consider the 
principle of association, and ordinarily does so, even 

if he does it unconsciously. He should 

The Third ^ , . ^ . , ^ 

p . . - present his argument m such a form 

A Id ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ naturally and easily be as- 
sociated by the reader with his own 
_ fnrmp; r experienc e. This is best done by appealing to 
those interests and motives which are the ruling prin- 
ciples of the reader's thinking. Personally, I should 
forget a recipe for a cake before I had finished read- 
ing it, but taa cook it is full of interest, and does 
not stand out as an isolated fact, but as a modification 
or addition of something already in his mind. The 
statement that the bond bears four per cent, interest 
is not forgotten by the capitalist; for he immediately 
associates the bond of which this statement is made 
with the group of similar bonds, and so the statement 
is remembered, not as an isolated fact^ but in connec- 
tion with a whole series of facts which are constantly 
before his mind. 

The arguments of an advertisement should be such 
as are easily associated with the personal interests and 
with the former experience of the majority of the 
readers. 

The reproduced advertisement of the Buster Brown 
Stocking Co. (No. 6) is in direct violation of this prin- 
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ciple. The advertisement was evidently written by a 
man, and appeals to men as being a good advertise- 
ment. It would be remembered by men. and if they 
were the purchasers of boys' stockings, it would be an 



excellent advertisement. In reality the men do not 
buy the stockings, and so the advertisement appeals to 
those who have nothing to do with the business — ex- 
cept those who pay for the advertisement. 

The following expressions appeal powerfully to a 
manufacturer, but not to a mother: 

" Five per cent, gold bonds," " Clip your coupons 

and make money," " Give your boy a lesson in the 
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value of money and the growth of interest," " This is 
one per cent, more than any bank pays, and allows 

« 

you the use of the principal, allowing you a share of 

our profits," etc. 

The principle of ingenuity can have but an occa 

sional application, but there are instances when it ? ^ 

been employed with great effective- 

__. . , ness. Thus " Uneeda " is a nar 

Principle , . , * 7-7 — ^ — - 

A \ d which cannot be forgotten. It plea 

by its very ingenuity, although n- 

of the attempts in this direction have been fu.ile. 

Thus " Uwanta " is recognized as an imitation, and 

is neither impressive nor pleasing. " Keen Kutter " 

is a name for tools which is not easily forgotten. 

" Syrup of Figs " is a name for a patent medicine which 

is easily remembered, although the product contains 

no figs. 

A tailor in Chicago advertised himself and his shop 
in such an ingenious way that no one could read his 
advertisement and forget the essential features of it. 
His street number was 33, his telephone number was 
the same. There were 33 letters in his name and 
address. He sold a business suit for $33. The num- 
ber 33 stood out prominently as the striking feature 
of his advertisement and impressed many as being 
unique, and at the same time fixed in their minds 
his name and address, and the cost of his suits. 

The four principles enunciated above for im- 
pressing advertisements on the minds of possible cus- 
tomers are capable of unlimited application, and will 
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not disappoint any; for they are the laws which have 
been found ^to govern the minds of all persons as far ' 
Is their memories are concerned. / 



.'.• L 
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Ill 

THE FEELINGS AND THE 

EMOTIONS 



We all know what is meant by pleasure and pain, 
by joy and grief. These feelings and emotions are 
not better understood after we have attempted to de- 
fine them. They are known only by experience, and 
we are all familiar with them. In the present chapter 
we are interested in the effect which pleasure and pain 
and the different emotions have upon the mind and 
the body of the person experiencing them. These ef- 
fects are not sufficiently recognized and yet they are 
of special significance to the advertiser. 

For the sake of brevity we 'shall use the word 
pleasure not merely to express such simple pleasures as 
s^ tasting an appetizing morsel, but also to express such 
pleasurable emotions as joy, love, benevolence, grati- 
tude, pride, etc. The word pain or displeasure will 
likewise be used to express simple painful sensations 
\ and also emotions which involve pain, such as fear, 
hate, jealousy, antipathy, etc. 

Every pleasurable and every painful experience has 
a direct reflex effect on the bodily functions and also 

^ ..on the action of the mind. These ef- 

Efiects of - ^ .J J J • ^ J. 

p fects are widespread and important. 

, p . Some of these changes, even though 

significant, are not directly detected 

without the use of delicate recording instruments. 
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Pleasures actually cause thej^imbs to increase in size, 
and, accompanying the physical change, is a feeling 
of expansiveness which serves to heighten the pleas- 
ure. With pain the limbs shrivel in size, and this is 
accompanied by a feeling of depression. 

Under the influence of pleasure the efficiency of the 
hear t-actio n is greatly enhanced. This increase of 
blood supply gives us a feeling of buoyancy and in- 
creased vitality, which greatly enhances the already 
pleasing experience. Displeasure, on the other hand, 
interferes with the normal action of the heart. 
This gives us a feeling of sluggishness and depres- 
sion. 

Pleasure assists the rhythmical action of the lungs 
and adds to the depth of breathing. These changes 
serve but to add to the already pleasing experience. 
Pain interferes with the rhythm of breathing, makes 
the lung action less deep, and gives a feeling of being 
stifled, hindered and checked in carrying out our pur- 
poses. 

Pleasing experiences increase our muscular strength 
and cause us to feej like men. We feel more like un- 
dertaking great tasks and have more faith in our abil- 
ity to accomplish them. Pain decreases muscular 
strength and gives us a feeling of weakness and lack 
of confidence. 

Pleasures not only give greater strength to the vol- 
untary muscles, but they affect directly the action of 
all the voluntary and involuntary muscles of the body. 
In pleasure the hands go out from the body, the shoul- 
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ders are thrown back and the head elevated. We 
open up and become subject to the influences in our 
environment. Being pleased with what we are re- 
ceiving, we become receptive and expand that we may 
take in more of the same sort. In pain the hands are 
drawn in towards the chest and the whole body draws 
in within itself as if to protect itself against outside 
influences. These actions of the body are reflected 
in the mental attitude. In pleasure our minds ex- 
pand. We become extremely suggestible, and are 
likely to see everything in a favorable light. We are 
prompt to act and confident of success. In pain we 
are displeased with the present experiences and so 
withdraw within ourselves to keep from being acted 
upon. We refuse to receive suggestions, are not eas- 
ily influenced, and are in a suspicious attitude toward 
everything which is proposed. When in pain we 
question the motives of even our friends and only 
suspicious thoughts are called up in our minds. 

These brief statements of facts serve to call to the 
reader's attention the mental attitude in which the 

person is placed by the influence of 

5^ ^ pleasure and pain. Keen observers of 
Customers . ^ - , ^, 

_, - men have not been slow m profiting 

Their ^^ these facts. In "Pickwick Pa- 
Feelines P^^^/' speaking from the view-point of 

the defendant, Dickens says : " A 
good, contented, well-breakfasted juryman is a cap- 
'.tal thing to get hold of. Discontented or hungry 
jurymen always find for the plaintiff.'' Here Dickens 
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expresses the fact that man is not pre-eminently log- 
ical, but that his thinking is influenced by his present 
state of feeHngs. If the juryman were discontented 
and hungry, he would be feeling pessimistic and 
suspicious and would believe in the guilt of the de- 
fendant. 

The modem business man does his utmost to min- 
ister to the pleasure of the customers in his store. 
He knows that they will place a larger order if they 
are feeling happy than if they are feeling otherwise. 
The American slang expression, " jolly up," means the 
pleasing by flattery of the one from whom it is de- 
sired to obtain a favor. The merchant attempts to 
please the customer by the appearance of the store, 
by courteous treatment and by every other possible 
method. The same pains must be taken by the adver- 
tiser in his attempts to please those to whom his ap- 
peals are made. The methods open to the advertiser 
are relatively few and hence all available means should* 
be employed most assiduously. 

In the present chapter the importance of pleasing 
the advertiser by appealing to his esthetic sense will 
be emphasized, and suggestions will be given of con- 
crete methods which are available to the advertiser 
in appealing to the sense of the beautiful. 

To be beautiful a thing must possess certain char- 
acteristics which awaken a feeling of appreciation in 
the normal person. It is true that the artistic 
judgment is not possessed equally by all, or at least it 
is not equally developed in all. There are, however, 
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certain combinations of sounds, which are universally 

called harmonies and others which 

. • f H ^^^ called discords. There are cer- 

Th h N t ^^^^ combinations' of colors which are 

Understood ^^S^^^^^ ^^ pleasing and others which 

are displeasing. There are likewise 
certain geometrical forms or space arrangements 
which are beautiful, and others which are displeasing. 
The musician knows what tones will harmonize and 
which ones will not. The man without a musical edu- 
cation does not possess such knowledge, but he appre- 
ciates the harmony of tones when he hears it. The 
colorist knows how to produce pleasing effects with 
colors. He has acquired this knowledge which others 
do not possess, although they are able to appreciate 
his work. The artist knows how to produce pleasing 
effects with symmetry and proportion of space forms. 
The uninitiated does not possess such knowledge or 
ability, although he is able to appreciate the work of 
the artist and can distinguish it from the work of the 
novice. 

Perhaps the simplest thing that could be suggested 
which would have an element of esthetic feeling con- 
nected with it is the bisection of a straight line. It 
seems almost absurd to suppose that the position of the 
point of division in a straight line would have any- 
thing to do with a feeling of pleasure. Such, 
however, is certainly the case, but, as might be ex- 
pected, the esthetic feeling is not very pronounced. 
As an illustration, look at No. i. Here we have a 
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series of straight lines divided by short cross lines. 
Look at the lines carefully and you will probably feel 
that the lines A, B and C are divided in a more pleas- 
ing- manner than F, G and H. In other words, if a 
straight vertical line is to be divided into two unequal 
parts, you prefer to have the division come above the 



I 
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ABCDEFQH 

No. 1. — A series of bisected lines. WUch bi- 
section Is tbe most pleasing? 

middle. This is not an altogether unimportant dis- 
covery. 

In judging of vertical distances, we over-estimate 
the upper half. For this reason the line E, which is 
divided into two equal parts, appears to be divided 
into two slightly unequal parts and the lower section 
seems to be the smaller. The line D is divided at a 
point slightly above the middle, but it appears to be 
divided into two exactly equal parts. Many persons 
would say that the line D is more pleasing than E, 
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for D appears to be divided into two equal parts, while 
E appears as if an unsuccessful attempt had been made 
to divide the line into two equal parts. 

Line D seems to be perfectly symmetrical — its two 
parts appear equal. The symmetry about this divi- 
sion pleases us, and most persons would say that this 
line, which is divided symmetrically, is more pleasing 
than A or H, which are not divided symmetrically. 

The two parts of the lines A, B, C and H appear 
too unequal and the two parts of line E appear too 
nearly equal. Lines C and F are very pleasing. They 
have divisions which do not seem to be too much alike, 
so the divisions give diversity. The parts are not so 
different that they destroy the feeling of unity in the 
line. A line is pleasing if its two parts are not too 
much alike and not too different. The ratio of the 
smaller section of the line to the larger section in C 
and F is approximately that of 3 to 5. That is to 
say, if a vertical line is eight inches long, the result is » 
pleasing if the line is divided into two sections which 
are respectively 3 and 5 inches long. Exact experi- 
mentation and measurements of artistic productions 
show that there is a remarkable preference for this 
ratio, which is known as the " golden section." The 
exact ratio is that of i to 1.6 18, which is approxi- 
mately that of 3 to 5. A line is divided most artistic- 
ally, if the lower section is 1.6 18 times as great as the 
upper. Although this fraction seems very formid- 
able, it is the arithmetical expression of a simple pro- 
portion which is this : the short section is to the longer 
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section as the longer section is to the sum of both sec- 
tions. Any division of a line which approximates this 
golden section is pleasing, but a division which ap- 
proximates the symmetrical division (and is not quite 
symmetrical) is displeasing. 

If you hold No, i sideways, the lines will all be 
changed from vertical to horizontal. The divisions 
will now assume a new relation. The divisions of 
lines A, B and C cease to be more pleasing than those 
of F, G and H. E now seems to be divided sym- 
metrically and is more pleasing than D. In fact, for 
most persons the symmetrical divisions of E seem to 
be more pleasing than those of even C and F, which 
are divided according to the ratio of the " golden sec- 
tion." The most pleasing di vision of a horizontal 
line is that of perfect symmetry and the next m ost 
pleasing is that of the " golden section." 

In these divisions of straight lines into two equal 
parts unity is secured; in the divisions according to 
the ratio of the golden section diversity is secured, 
and the unity is not entirely lost. Unity and diversity 
are essential elements in all esthetic pleasures. In 
vertical lines we seem to prefer the emphasis on the 
diversity, while in horizontal lines the exact symmetry, 
or unity; is most pleasing. 

^ . , The discovery of the most pleasing 

Artistic 

_^. . . proportion between the parts of 

Divisions 
of Forms straight lines would be of decidedly 

more importance if we should find 

that the same ratio holds for the parts of more com- 
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plicated figures. Is a rectangle more pleasing than a 
square? (For the sake of brevity of expression we 
disregard the fact that a square is a particular form of 
a rectangle.) Men have been called on to decide this 
question times without number. By investigating a 
very large number of such decisions we may be able to 
discover something of value. Th e architect i s called 
upon to decide this question every time he constructs 
a building in which the artistic effect plays any part 
— and it always should. Think of the temples, pal- 
aces, cathedrals, cottages, museums and all other struc- 
tures in which the artistic element plays a large part. 
In a great proportion of these the height is not equal 
to the width. The individual rooms not infrequently 
bear the same ratios as the height and width of the 
entire building. Careful measurement of such struc- 
tures has revealed a striking tendency to approximate 
what we have learned as the " goldensectiQ^.'' In 
fact, it was originally called the " golden section of 
architecture," because it was discovered so uniformly 
in architecture. 

Think of the shape of the flags of all nations, of all 
the picture frames which you have ever seen, of win- 
dow panes, mirrors, playing cards, sheets of paper, 
envelopes, books, periodicals and all other objects in 
which the shape is determined to a greater or less ex- 
tent by artistic demands. In most of these objects we 
find a very decided tendency to make the height equal 
the width, or else the height is to the width approxi- 
mately as -3 is to 5. 
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Look at the square and the rectangle in No. 2. The 
height of the rectangle is to its base as 3 to 5. Most 
persons say that the rectangle is the more pleasing; 
some have a preference for the square. In the square 
we have a very decided symmetry. Each line is equal 
to every other line. A straight line drawn through the 
center of the figure from any angle divides the figure 
into two equivalent parts. In the rectangle the height 
is not equal to the length, but a line drawn through 





Ko. 2. — A square and a rectangle. WUdi is the more beantifnl? 

the center of the figure divides it into two equivalent 
parts. The square seems to possess much symmetry 
but little diversity. The rectangle possesses both 
unity and diversity. 

A very careful investigator of the esthetic value of 
the different space forms gives some interesting re- 
sults as the fruits of his labors. Thus, a rectangle 
whose base is three per cent, greater than the height 
is more pleasing than the perfect square. This is ac- 
counted for because we overestimate the height of a 
square about three per cent. Thus the rectangle 
whose base is three per cent, greater than its height 
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appears to be a perfect square and so is more pleasing- 
than the perfect square. If the height of a rectangle 
is approximately eighteen per cent, greater or less 
than its base, the figure is displeasing because it looks 
like an imperfect square. If the difference in the two 
dimensions of the rectangle becomes as great as forty 
per cent., the effect is pleasing because the diffei"ence 
is great enough to make it evident that the figure was 
not meant for a square. If one dimension of the rec- 
tangle exceeds the other approximately sixty per cent., 
we have the ratio of the " golden section," and the 
result is more pleasing than it is for any other ratio 
of base to height. If one dimension of a rectangle 
exceeds the other by more than two hundred and fifty 
per cent., the result is not satisfactory. The differ- 
ence between the two dimensions seems to become too 
great and the unity of the figure is weakened. 

When we consider that the ratio of one dimension 
to the other is but a minor element in the total esthetic 
effect, we are not surprised that we find exceptions to 
the conclusions reached in the foregoing, but the sur- 
prising thing is the lack of more exceptions. Build- 
ings that exceed in height the ratio as given here do 
not look beautiful, and if the disproportion ' becomes 
great because of the excessive height, we call the 
buildings skyscrapers and regard them as eyesores to 
the American cities. A building whose width is many 
times its height is usually ugly and is designated as 
a shed. 

That which has been said of the square and the rec- 
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tangle holds equally true for the circle and the ellipse. 
A circle is a pleasing form which pleases because of 
its symmetry and regularity. An ellipse that is too 
much like a circle is much less pleasing than an ellipse 
in which the smaller diameter is to the greater one as 
3 is to 5. The same holds true of a triangle also. 

The space used by an advertiser is usually a rec- 
tangle. In choosing this space, does the advertiser 

take into consideration the relation of 
Artistic ^j^^ j^^jgj^^ ^^^ ^jj^j^ ^j^j^j^ ^jjj p^^ 

AH rf' ^"^^ *^^ most pleasing effect? He 

ments certainly does and the space he chooses 
meets the conditions of esthetic pleas- 
ure as given above, although he may be entirely un- 
conscious of any such intention. Thus in an ordinary 
magazine the full page and the ordinary quarter-page 
(the upper right, upper left, lower right and lower 
left) approximates most nearly the " golden section." 

Next in the approximation to the standard is the 
division into upper and lower halves; next comes the ^ 

horizontal quarter, and last the division into right and 
left halves. This order of esthetic effect is also the 
order of frequency of choice of space. The fact that 
a right or left half-page may be next to reading mat- 
ter makes this division more popular than it otherwise 
would be. Turn over the pages of advertisements in 
any magazine and look at the different spaces to see 
which class of spaces pleases you most and which least, 
and you will probably choose the spaces in the order 
as indicated above. (No mention has been made of 
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small advertisements, but what has been said of the 
larger spaces holds true of the smaller also.) 

Some advertisers have used narrow spaces which ex- 
tend entirely across the page. The effect has not 
been pleasing, although such shapes might be striking, 
because of their oddity. It is to be hoped that no pub- 
lisher will allow the pages of his magazine to be 
chopped up into vertical quarters, for the effect would 
be most inartistic. 

The artistic subdivisions of spaces follow the laws 
of symmetry and proportion as given above. Almost 

. . every artistic production can be sub- 

^^rtistic 

«,,... divided into two equivalent parts by 
Subdivisions ..• i r ^u u .u 

- * , drawmg a vertical line through the 

tisements "diddle of it. Such symmetry as this 

is called bilateral symmetry. As a 
typical example of bilateral symmetry as well as pleas- 
ing proportion in an advertisement we reproduce here- 
with the advertisement of the Butler Paper Company 
(No. 3). The line drawn vertically through this ad- 
vertisement divides it into two symmetrical parts. 
Every subdivision of the display and of the text is 
centered. The horizontal divisions are strictly bilat- 
eral symmetry. Dotted lines are drawn to indicate 
the vertical divisions. In this we see that the sub- 
divisions are not equal, but increase from the bottom 
upward in a pleasing proportion. A marked display 
is found in the words " Snow Flake," which serve to 
divide the text into two unequal divisions which are 
related to each other in a pleasing proportion. Such 
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an arrangement of the vertical subdivisions is cer- 
tainly more pleasing than equal subdivisions would 
be. By such subdivisions as we have here the unity 
of the page is not destroyed, and diversity is secured. 



— An asMDpla of Utottiil nwnttry. 



It should be observed that this advertisement of the 
Butler , Paper Company has employed an unusually 
large number of figures which are symmetrical and 
35 
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w^^ many more which are arranged on the ratio of the 
" golden section/' As a result, pleasing unity and 
diversity are both secured. The symmetry is pro- 
nounced in the twenty-four crystals or stars which 
are used as a decoration in the border. There are 
twelve different kinds of stars, but each star has .six 
main subdivisions and six minor subdivisions. There 
are enough stars to give diversity, and the stars are 
sufficiently alike to give unity to the border as a 
whole. 

The white rectangle on which the text is found is 
slightly too long to be in the exact ratio of the golden 
section, while the darker border is too wide to meet 
the condition, but these rectangles are as near to the 
ratio of the golden section as could be produced in 
such a complicated figure as this. 

It is no accident that the conventional ellipse at the 
top of the advertisement is in the same ratio as the 
rectangles, i. e., that of the golden section. If this 
advertisement were either lengthened or shortened, 
its proportions would vary from that of the " golden 
section," and the results would be recognized by the 
ordinary observer as less satisfactory. 

It is not necessary to exaggerate the importance of 
these laws of symmetry and proportion. They con- 
tribute an appreciable amount to the beautification of 
the advertising page and hence to the production of 
pleasure in the mind of every possible customer who 
sees the advertisement. Inasmuch as the pleasure of 
the customer is of such fundamental importance the 
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advertiser cannot afford to neglect any element which 
contributes to the total pleasurable effect. There are 
other laws which are of importance in giving a pleas- 
ing effect to a page. Among such laws might be 
mentioned ease of comprehension, ease of eye-move- 
ment, appropriate point of orientation and utility. 

Space will not admit of a presentation of these 
principles but the purpose of this chapter has been 
attained if the reader has become impressed with the 
importance of pleasing the possible customer and with 
the significance of such simple laws as that of propor- 
tion and symmetry in accomplishing the desired result. 
These laws are of universal application in laying out 
advertisements and in choosing spaces, and an appre- 
ciation of their importance by the advertisers of the 
land would lead to a beautification of the advertising 
pages of our publications and hence to an increase in 
their value to the advertiser. 
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IV 

APPEALS TO THE CUSTOMER'S 

SYMPATHY 

In the last chapter we saw the significance of pleas- 
ure and pain in inducing the proper attitude in the 
minds of the customers. We also saw how a pleasing 
effect could be produced by the judicious use of the 
laws of symmetry and proportion in constructing ad- 
vertisements. In the present chapter we shall con- 
tinue the general discussion of the benefit of awaken- 
ing the feelings and emotions and will confine the 
discussion to a single emotion, namely, that of sym- 
pathy. 

By sympathy we mean in general a particular men- 
tal attitude which is induced by the realization of the 
fact that some one else is going through that par- 
ticular form of experience. Thus I laugh and feel 
happy because those about me are rejoicing, and I 
weep because I see my friends weep. To a certain 
extent we seem to imagine ourselves as in the condi- 
tion actually experienced by those about us and hence 
feel as we assume they must feel. The feelings awak- 
ened sympathetically are intense enough to cause 
weeping, laughing and all the ordinary forms of ex- 
pressing the emotions. 

We are not indifferent as to the objects upon which 
we bestow our sympathy. I feel no sympathy with 
the tree that is struck by the woodman's axe nor for 
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the stone that is crushed under the wheels of a traction 

engine. I may feel sympathy for the 
X r\ mouse whose nest is destroyed or for 

Ideal Selves ^^ • ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ cruelly treated. I 

sympathize with animals because I 
believe that they have feelings similar to mine. I feel 
more sympathy for the higher animals (dogs and 
horses) than I do for the lower animals, for I believe 
that their feelings are more like mine. I have a 
certain amount of sympathy for all humanity, but I 
sympathize most with those of my own set or c lique, 
with those who think the same thoughts that I think 
and who are in every way most like myself. After 
those of this inner circle of acquaintances, my sympa- 
thy is greatest for those whom I might call my ideals. 
If I desire to be prosperous, I feel keen sympathy with 
the man who appears to be prosperous. If I am am- 
bitious to be a well-dressed man, I feel sympathetically 
towards those who are well dressed. If I desire to 
attain a certain station in life, I feel sympathetically 
with those who appear to have attained my ambition. 
In the advertisement of Thomas Cook & Co. (No. 

i) I do not think of the old lady and gentleman as 

being of my class. They are not my 
• Illustrations .- , j t i.t. r u 
i'»"R A /I ideals and I therefore have compara- 

V . tively little sympathy with them. They 

are enjoying themselves immensely 
and probably never had a better time in all their lives 
than they are having as members of this touring party, 
but as I look at them I am not pleased at all. Their 
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pleasure is not contagious so far as I am concerned. 
I seem to be immune from all their pleasures. I have 



THE WINTER RESORT of tht *o.ld, /n, 

tKrIlcKii, V. Egypi. (jiily and direcily reached by many 
ru«uTious Tiansaibntic l.nPTi liom New Vorli »d Boiton to 
Aleiindiia. Cock'i rJile Sieameis (rom Ciiro lo Ihe Firsl 
ind Second Caiaiicls, (fui ihe Sudan, Khjiinum. fic.) leave 
(our timei weekly \ovembei lo March. Seleci Tours uA 
high clisi Cruibej from New Vork, January, February and 
March. Thirty Spring and Summer Tours -lo Europe lor 

«ture berths apply lo . ' 

THOS. COOK & SON 

New VorN, Bosfon, Philadelphls, Chicago, 
San FrarKbto, etc. 

No. 1. — I do not ibBTs thslr pleasniei. 

no desire to Imitate their actions and become a mem- 
ber of Cook's touring party. 

In contrast with this Thomas Cook advertisement 

that of the Santa Fe Railroad (No. 2) may well be 
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considered. The two persons here represented ap- 
proximate my ideals. They seem to be enjoying the 
train immensely. I believe that they have good taste 
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He. 2. — TlWT u» anJOTlDg tha tnln. 

and if they choose the California Limited for theit 

wedding trip that train would certainly be desirable 

for my trips too. In every case of sympathy we imi- 
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tate to a certain degree the objects of our sympathy. 
These passengers on the Santa Fe stimulate me to 
imitate their action, i. e., to get aboard the train and 
enjoy its luxuries. 



AT 






LOST 40 POUNDS. 



bnt not ladlcrouB. 

No. 3 is a reproduced advertisement of a fat-reduc- 
ing compound. The illustration is supposed to be 
ludicrous, but to me it is ridiculous. The fat lady in 
the illustration does not seem to make the best of a 
42 
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bad situation. She dresses in plaids, which, as every 
corpulent person knows, serve but to increase the ap- 
parent size. Both the lady and the gentleman are the 
kind of people whom we do not admire, who are far 
from our ideals and who present but few elements of 
likeness to ourselves. The material advertised might 
be g-ood for such persons as the illustration depicts, 
but that is no reason for me to imitate their actions 
and become one with them in any line of action. 

No. 4 is a reproduction of an advertisement of a fat- 
reducing tablet, and the illustration is that of a lady 
who at once begets my sympathy. She is apparently 
making the best of a bad condition. If she is going 
to use the Howard Obesity Ointment, it certainly 
must be worth considering. I feel sorry for her and 
sympathize with her in her affliction. She certainly 
feels about the matter just as I should, and conse- 
quently it is easy for me to imagine myself in her 
stead and to feel the need for relief from obesity and 
to take the necessary steps to secure such relief. 

The tragedy and the comedy are forms of litera- 
ture and of dramatic representations which have al- 
ways been popular. There is scarcely a tragedy with- 
out its comic parts, but frequently there are comedies 
without any element of the tragic. There are prob- 
ably more great tragedies than comedies, but it is true 
that the ordinary men and women read more comedy 
(including the comic in a so-called tragedy) than 
tragedy, and that the same holds true for their at- 
tendance upon dramatic representations. 
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In a comedy the rollicking fun may be introduced 
immediately, and the reader or the spectator may be 
brought into the spirit of the whole at once withont 
danger of any shock to the sensibilities because of the 



Fo. i. — She bageti mr irmpatby. 

suddenness of the introduction of the emotional ele- 
ment. 

In tragedy the reader or the spectator is usually in- 
troduced gradually into the emotional tone of the 
whole. The hero (if it be the hero who suffers) is 
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first introduced, and then after we feel acquainted with 
him and have an interest in him, we are called upon to 
enter into his sorrows and to feel v^ith him. 

In a political campaign the politician may relate the 
instances of wrong and oppression for which the op- 
posing party is responsible, or else he may tell of the 
prosperity and good cheer brought about by his own 
party. In raising money to found a charitable institu- 
tion the philanthropist may tell of the squalor and mis- 
ery of the persons in the district in which the institu- 
tion is to be located, or else he may tell of the joys 
which the institution will bring into the lives of the 
persons concerned. In appealing for funds to carry 
on the missionary work in Africa the minister may 
describe the deplorable and almost hopeless condition 
of the natives, or else he may tell of the wonderful 
successes of the missionaries already on the field, and 
appeal for funds to continue the already successful 
work. It certainly is questionable which method the 
politician, the philanthropist, the minister, etc., should 
follow. As far as my personal observations go, it 
seems to me that when sympathy for sorrow is suc- 
cessfully awakened, it is more effective in bringing 
about the desired action than is sympathy for the joys 
of the persons concerned. It must be remembered, 
however, that the persons for whom the appeal is be- 
ing made in all these cases are those for whom the 
hearers have more than a passing interest, and the 
creating of this interest may be the product of a long 
process of education. It may also be true that these 
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most successful pathetic appeals would be avoided in 
the future by the very persons who had been moved 
most effectively. The depiction of the darker sides 

DISEASED LUNGS 
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of h'fe may be very effective, but the depiction of the 
rosier hues is more attractive to most people. 

It is said' that savages laugh more loudly than per- 
sons in civilized countries, and in general loud or 
boisterous expressions of pleasure are not regarded 
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as in good taste. Culture and good breeding have 
decreed that we shall not express our griefs in the 
sight or hearing of others. In fact, it is not in good 
form to express grief at all. We are not allowed to 
parade our sorrows before the gaze of the public. It 
seems to be assumed that everyone has sorrows enough 
of his own and therefore should not be called upon to 
share the sorrows of others. This attitude towards 
expressions of grief seems to be quite universal, and is 
t^aklfn so much as a matter of course that we feel of- 
fended when persons seek to awaken our sympathy 
by any form of external manifestation. Even in 
dramatic representations the expressions which accom- 
pany sorrow or pain are largely subordinated to ap- 
parent attempts to stifle such manifestations. We 
weep more readily with those who seem to have great 
cause for weeping, but restrain it, than for those who 
give way to their feelings. This attitude towards the 
manifestations of sorrow often causes us to be offended 
by manifestations of suffering. Thus in No. 5 there 
is an appeal made to our sympathy in such a rude 
manner that we feel angered with the advertiser, if not 
with the publisher, for allowing us to be insulted by such 
* an audacious attack upon our sensibilities. 

One function of representations of 

*^*^ feelings and emotioiis is to attract at- 

^ /^ /^ tention. Thus No. 6 is one of the 

Attention "^^st attractive advertisements in the 

current issue of our magazines. The 
smile is very contagious and the whole effect is so 
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clear and so pleasing that I can scarcely turn the page 
without stopping to look at it. 

As far as the attention value is concerned, equally 
good results may be secured by representations of 
sorrow. Thus in No. 7 sorrow is depicted in such a 



way that it succeeds in attracting the attention of the 
most casual reader of advertisements. 



CUSTOMER'S SYMPATHY 

Nos, 6 and 7 are reproductions of advertisements 
which represent the opposite sorts of feelings, and 
each awakens its appropriate kind of sympathy, and 
yet it is difficult to tell which advertisement has the 
greater attentive value. Personally, I enter into the 



No. 7. — A inooantnl wpwl to iTmpath^ for 

pleasure of the smiling young man more fully than I 
enter into the sorrow of the grief-stricken one. 
These examples are sufficient to show that appeals 
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to the sympathy, either for pleasure or for pain, may 
be used with great profit by the advertiser. We are 
not cold, logical machines, but we are all human be- 
ings, with hearts in our breasts and blood in our 
veins, and we enjoy the depictions of real life with all 
its joys and sorrows. Whether the dark or the bright 
side of life offers the most material for the advertiser 
may be questionable, but there is certainly no question 
as to the advisability of appeals to the sympathies. 

The time is coming, and indeed has come, when the 
advertising pages of our publications must be edited 
as carefully as the pages of the literary department. 
The advertising manager should not only refuse ob- 
jectionable advertisers, but he should refuse all ob- 
jectionable advertisements. It is quite possible that 
an advertisement which might be good for the indi- 
vidual advertiser would be injurious to the many who 
are occupying space in the same publication. 

The advertisement reproduced in No. 5 may be good 
for the firm placing it. It may be attractive to such 
persons as need the cough syrup, but it may be so dis- 
gusting to all other persons that it renders them an- 
tagonistic and unsympathetic to all the advertisements 
seen for minutes after they have looked at this one. 
It might be a very profitable advertisement for Dr. 
Bull, but the advertising manager, by accepting it, has 
reduced the value of all other advertising spaces. The 
effect which would be produced on adjoining spaces by 
such advertisements as are shown in Nos. i, 3 and 
7 might also be questionable. 
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If you knew that one magazine carried advertise- 
ments which were pathetic in their illustrations and 
descriptions and that another magazine carried only 
bright and cheerful advertisements, which one would 
you pick up and look through? I believe that most 
persons would choose the magazine advertisements 
that present only the more cheerful aspects of life. If 
such is the case, it is the duty of advertising man- 
agers to see to it that the advertising pages of their 
publications are rendered attractive. 
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We are all accustomed to think of the actions of 
animals as instinctive, but we are inclined to object 
to the application to human actions of anything which 
would obliterate the distinctions between human and 
animal actions, and we do not usually speak of the 
actions of man' as being instinctive. 

No one can carefully observe the actions of animals 
without being impressed with both the similarities and 
the differences between human and animal actions. In 
his native and ordinary environment the animal shows 
a cleverness of action which is hardly to be distin- 
guished from that of a man. In a new environment 
and in the presence of unfamiliar objects, on the other 
hand, the animal, displays a stupidity which is 
most astounding. 

The animal has but few instincts, and these few are 
sufficient for his ordinary environment, but in the 
presence of environments unusual to his species he is 
at a loss as to his actions. Man possesses many more 
instincts than the animal and in addition has reason, 
which can control his instinctive actions and thus ob- 
literate their instinctive appearance, although such ac- 
tions are fundamentally instinctive. 

An instinct is usually defined as the faculty of act- 
ing in such a way as to produce certain ends, without 
foresight of the ends, and without previous education 
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in the performance. It is in this sense that the term 
is used throughout this discussion. 

The following quotation from Professor James will 
undoubtedly prove of interest : 

" Now, why do the various animals do what seem to 
us such strange things, in the presence of such out- 
landish stimuli? Why does the hen, for example, 
submit hergelf to the tedium of incubating such a fear- 
fully uninteresting set of objects as a nestful of eggs, 
unless she has some sort of a prophetic inkling of the 
results ? We can only interpret the instincts of brutes 
by what we know of instincts in ourselves. Why do 
men always lie down, when they can, on soft beds 
rather than on hard floors ? Why do they sit around 
the stove on a cold day? Why do they prefer saddle 
of mutton and champagne to hard-tack and ditch- 
water? vWhy does the maiden interest the youth so 
that every thing about her seems more important and 
significant than anything else in the world? Nothing 
more can be said than that these are human ways, and 
that every creature likes its own w ays, and takes to 
f ollowing them as a matter of course. Science may 
come and consider these ways, ami find that most of 
them are useful. But it is not for the sake of their 
utility that they are followed MSut because at the mo- 
ment of following them we feel that that is the only 
appropriate and natural thing to do. Not one man 
in a billion,' when taking his dinner, ever thinks of 
utility. He eats because the food tastes good and 
makes him want more. If you ask him why he 
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should want to eat more of what tastes like that, in- 
stead of revering you as a philosopher, he would prob- 
ably laugh at you as a fool. The connection between 
the savory sensation and the act it awakens is for him 
absolute and needs no proof but its own evidence. It 
takes, in short, what Berkeley calls a mind debauched 
by learning to carry the process of making Ithe natural 
seem strange, so far as to ask for the why of any in- 
stinctive human act. To the metaphysician alone can 
occur such questions as: Why do we smile, when 
pleased, and not scowl? Why are we unable to talk 
to a crowd as we talk to a single friend ? ^Why does a 
particular maiden turn our wits so upside-down ? The 
common man can only say, ' Of course we smile, of 
course our heart palpitates at the sight of the crowd, 
yjof course we love the maiden, that beautiful soul clad 
in that perfect form, so palpably and flagrantly made 
from all eternity to be loved ! ' . 

"And so, probably, does each animal feel aboxit the 
particular things it tends to do in the presence (A par- 
ticular objects. To the lion it is the lioness wnich is 
made to be loved; to the bear, the she-bear. To the 
broody hen the notion would probably seem monstrous 
that there should be a creature in the world to whom 
a nestful of eggs was not the utterly fascinating and 
precious and never-to-be-too-much-sat-upon object 
which it IS to her. 

" Thus we may be sure that, however mysterious 
some animals' instincts may appear to us, our instincts 
will appear no less mysterious to them. And we may * 
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conclude that, to the animal which obeys it, every im- 
pulse and every step of every instinct shines with its 
own sufficient light, and seems at the moment the only 
eternally right and proper thing to do. It is done for 
its own sake exclur'"'^' ' " 



Every instinctive action is concrete and specific, and 
is the response of an individual directed toward some 
object. There is a great diversity in the methods of 
classifying instincts, and any method is justifiable if it 
is true and if it is helpful in making clear the nature of 
instincts, or is of service in any way. The classifica- 
tion we propose is justified in that it is true to the 
facts, and that it groups these actions in such a way 
that they may be better understood, and that the 
knowledge thus secured may be utilized. 

As was said above, every instinctive action is di- 
rected toward some object, but the effect of the action 
is to bring the object into a relation which will make it 
helpful tovVard the preservation or furtherance of the 
interests of the individual or of the species. Thus 
when an animal acts according to his " hunting in- 
stinct " he acts toward his victim in such a way that 
he makes the victim serve his interests in providing 
food for himself and, perhaps, for others of his species. 
If instincts may be classified according as they tend 
toward the preservation and furtherance of the inter- 
ests of the individual, our classification will be based 
upon the ^ interests of the individual, which are pre- 
served and furthered, rather than upon the manner of 
the preservation and furtherance. 
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The first interest of the individual which is instinc- 
tively preserved and furthered is his material posses- 
sions. The individual acts instinctively 

^ toward every material thine which he 

to Preserve „ ^^1..^^ ^^ <'^,'J1" nf nii 

- — - may call my or mine. Ui all 

the Material *^ material things to which I apply 
Possessions ^^^ *^^"^ ^^ ^^ mine, there is nothing- 

to which the term seems so applicable 
as to my body. This is so intimately mine that the 
distinction between it and myself or me cannot be 
definitely drawn. I avoid extremes of temperature, 
not because I think that thus I can preserve 
and further the development of the body, but 
because it is pleasant for me to act that way. I 
do not refuse to drink stagnant water and seek run- 
ning water because I think it is best for my bodily 
health to do so, but because I like the taste of running 
water and not of stagnant water. I do not refuse 
grass, green fruit, and decayed vegetables and seek 
beefsteak, ripe fruit and fresh vegetables merely or 
principally because the former are injurious and the 
latter beneficial to my bodily health. I decide on what 
I shall eat and drink according as it pleases or dis- 
pleases me in the eating. The lower animals prob- 
ably never do anything for the sake of the preserva- 
tion and furtherance of their bodies, but their instincts 
guide them so accurately that it seems to us they 
must do some of these things with that in view. They 
choose the right food, the right drink, the right com- 
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panions, etc., etc., because these things seem pleasant 
to them. 

Herbert Spencer was of the opinion that mankind 

could follow instinct in the choice of food, drink, rest, 

„ , exercise, temperature, etc., and that un- 

Instincts ^^^ normal conditions the choice would 

be such as would most certainly con- 
duce to the highest preservation and development of 
the body. He believed that our instincts are so 
strong and so true that, when not perverted, they 
will act wisely in the presence of the appropriate 
stimuli, and that the bodily interests will best be fur- 
thered by passively following such instincts. He 
would hold that if that which is good for the body be 
presented in the proper light, we shall, of necessity, 
choose it and make the appropriate effort to secure it. 
If I think anything would taste good, I cannot keep 
from desiring it. I do not stop to consider whether 
it would be good for me or not. If it tastes good, 
that is sufficient. Nature has provided me with an 
instinctive desire to eat any and everything that tastes 
good, and, in general, such an instinct works wholly 
good. I am a reasoning creature, and it might be\ 
supposed that I would select from the different foods 
those which were best for my health, irrespective of 
their tastes. I find that my instijict is stronger than 
my reason in choosing what I shall eat. In the ad- 
vertisement of Karo (No. i ) is this sentence :*'... 
it makes you eat," and also this: **. . . gives a 
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relish you can't resist." I should buy Karo at once 
if I believed it would be so enticing that it would 
make me go contrary to my reason and eat it even if 
my better judgment told me I should not. If I had 
been afflicted for years with indigestion I might do 
otherwise, but most persons have not yet been thus 
afflicted, and I feel confident that food advertisements 
have greatly improved during recent years, for they 
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No. 1. — An appeal to the instinct of bodily preservation. 

are emphasizing more and more the taste of the food, 
and are making health qualities secondary, while price 
is being emphasized less. 

The sense organs (the organs of sight, sound, taste, 
smell, tempeo^ture and touch) are the guardians of 
the body, and whatever appears good to these sen- 
tinels IS instantly desired, and ordinarily such things 
tend to the preservation and furtherance of the wel- 
fare of the body, but we choose them simply because 
they appear pleasing and not for ulterior ends. 
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My clothes are in a special sense mine. We come 
to think of them almost as of our very bodies. How 
CI tW ^ small child will cry if his hat blows 

Instinct ^^ ^^ ^^ taken ! In our modern forms 
of civilization this instinct is weakened 
by the fact that we have so many clothes and change 
them so often that we hardly have time to become at- 
tached to any article of raiment before it is discarded. 
The close personal attachment which we have for our 
clothing is beautifully brought out by Professor 
James : " We so ^appropriate our clothes and iden- 
tify ourselves with them that there are few of us who, 
if asked to choose between having a beautiful body, 
clad in raiment perpetually shabby and having an ugly 
form always spotlessly attired, would not hesitate a 
moment." 

We are all greatly attracted by the protection and 
ornamentation supplied by clothing. The amount of 
time which most women and some men spend on the 
subject of dress might seem absurd to a critic, but 
such are our human ways, and they seem good to us. 
Magazines devoted to fashions, shop-windows deco- 
rated with beautiful garments, advertisements of cloth- 
ing — all these have an unending attraction for us. 
Clothing advertisements are read with avidity, and it 
has been discovered that all forms of clothing can be 
advertised with profit by means of the printed page. 

The most careful observers of the actions of bees 
assure us that the little industrious bee gathers and 
stores away the honey simply because she enjoys the 
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process, and not because she foresees the necessity for 
Hoarding the honey which will come upon her 
and during the wintry months. To say 

Proprietary that the young bee has a prophetic in- 
Instinct sight of the coming winter is to at- 
tribute to it wisdom which is far above human wisdom. 
Likewise the squirrel is said to collect nuts and 
store them away simply because that is the very ac- 
tion which is in itself more delightful than any other 
possible action. The squirrel does not store the nuts 
so that he will have them to eat during the winter, 
but when the winter comes on and nothing better is 
at hand of course he will eat them. If he had not 

? stored them he would have starved during the winter, 
but he did not store them in order that he might not 
be reduced to starvation. As far as the individual 
\ i squirrel is concerned, it was purely accidental that his 
\ storing the nuts provided against starvation. 

There are many species of animals which thus col- 
lect and store aw^ articles, and in some cases — in an 
unusual environment — the results are very peculiar. 
Professor Silliman thus describes the hoardings of a 
wood-rat in California made in an empty stove of an 
unoccupied house: 

" I found the outside to be composed entirely of 
spikes, all laid with symmetry, so as to present the 
points of the nails outward. In the center of this 
mass was the nest, composed of finely divided fibers of 
hemp-packing. Interlaced with the spikes were the 
following: About two dozen knives, forks, and 
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spoons; all the butcher's knives, three in number; a 
large carving-knife, fork and steel ; several large plugs 
of tobacco, an old purse containing some silver, 
matches and tobacco; nearly all the tools from the 
tool-closets, with several large augers, all of which 
must have been transported some distance, as they 
were originally stored in different parts of the house. 
The outside casing of a silver watch was disposed of 
in one part of the pile, the glass of the same watch in 
another, and the works in still another." 

There are very few persons who at some time in 
their lives have not made a collection of some sort. 
The little girls who make collections of buttons be- 
come exceedingly enthusiastic in their endeavors to 
make large collections, and, of course, if possible, to 
secure the most beautiful. If all the girls of the neigh- 
borhood are making collections too, the interest is 
greatly heightened. It is rather remarkable how all 
the children of a neighborhood may become interested 
in collecting such things as cancelled postage-stamps. 
Such a thing would hardly be possible if the children 
did not have an instinctive desire to make collections. 

Making collections and hoarding is not confined 
to children, but is common to all adults* Occasion- 
ally some individual becomes absorbed in the process 
more than others and the results seem to us to be 
ludicrous, but they are instructive rather than ludi- 
crous. The following is a description of the hoard- 
ings of a miser's den which was emptied by the Boston 
City Board of Health: 
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" He gathered old newspapers, wrapping-paper, in- 
capacitated umbrellas, canes, pieces of common wire, 
cast-off clothing, empty barrels, pieces of iron, old 
bones, battered tinware, fractured pots, and bushels 
of such miscellany as is to be found only at the city 
* dump.' The empty barrels were filled, shelves were 
filled, every hole and corner was filled, and in order 
to make more storage-room, ' the hermit ' covered his 
store-room with a network of ropes, and hung the 
ropes as full as they could hold of his curious collec- 
tions. There was nothing one could think of that 
wasn't in that room. As a wood-sawyer, the old man 
had never thrown away a saw-blade or a wood- 
buck. The bucks were rheumatic and couldn't stand 
up, and the saw-blades were worn down to almost 
nothing in the middle. Some had been actually worn 
in two, but the ends were carefully saved and stored 
away. As a coal-heaver, the old man had never cast 
off a worn-out basket, and there were dozens of the 
remains of the old things, patched up with canvas 
and rope-yarns in the store-room. There were at 
least two dozen old hats, fur, cloth, silk and straw, etc." 

The man who could make such a collection as this 
is a miser, and he is despised for being such. He had 
too great a zeal for collecting and hoarding, and he 
allowed this Jfeal to obliterate the other possible inter- 
ests of life. We all seem inclined to keep bits of 
useless finery and pieces of useless apparatus. The 
desire is often not yielded to, and the objects are 
thrown away because their presence becomes a nuis- 
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ance. We all like to collect money, and the fact that 
it is useful and that others are making collections too 
merely tends to increase the instinctive desire to col- 
lect. The octogenarian continues to collect money 
with unabated zeal, although he may be childless, and 
the chief dread of his life is that his despised relatives 
may secure his money when he is gone. He does not 
desire that which money will secure, but the obtaining 
and holding the money is sufficient stimulus to him, 
even if every acquired dollar makes his difficulties 
greater by adding new responsibilities. No miser is 
aware of the fact that he collects for the pleasure he 
gets out of the collecting and the keeping. He imag- 
ines that he collects these things because of their use- 
fulness. He may think that each thing he collects 
will come handy in some emergency; but that is not 
the ground of his collecting, although it may increase 
the tendency, and also make it seem reasonable to 
himself. It might be insulting to a business man to 
tell him that he was laboring for money merely be- 
cause of the pleasure he receives in the gathering and 
keeping of it. Indeed, such a statement would ordi- 
narily be but partially true, for, although the propri- 
etary instinct may play a part, it certainly is not a 
complete explanation. All persons everywhere are 
tempted by a possibility of gain. y^ 

Our proprietary instincts may be made use of by the 
advertiser in many ways. The irresponsible adver- 
tiser has been able to play upon this instinct of the 
public by offering something for nothing, as is so fre- 
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quently done in the cheaper forms of advertising me- 
dia. The remarkable thing about this is that the pub- 
lic should be deluded by such a pretense. The desire 
to gain seems to overcome the better judgment of 
the more ignorant public and they become the victims 
of all sorts of treachery. The reputable advertiser 
should not disregard this instinct, and might often 
make it possible to minister to it with great profit, both 
to himself and to the public, which he might thus in- 
terest in what he has to offer. The following adver- 
tisement of the American Reserve Bond Co. (No. 2) 
is an attempt to appeal to this instinct. 

Why will a man endure hardship for days, en- 
danger his life, and incur great . expense, merely for 

_, __ . the chance of a shot at a poor inof- 
Thr Huminr ^ . , ^ x . ^ • 

Inst'nct fensive deer? It certamly is not be- 
cause of the value of the Venison or of 
the hide. It is not uncommon for a sportsman to 
give away his game as soon as he has killed it. What 
he wanted was the pleasure of killing the game. Why 
will a man wade in streams from morning till night, 
or hold a baited hook for hours in the burning sun? 
It certainly is not because fish are valuable; neither 
does he do it because he believes that it is good for his - 
health. While engaged in the act he is perfectly in- 
different to his health, and such a thought would be 
incongruous to the whole situation. We like to hunt 
and to fish because we have inherited the hunting in- 
stinct from remote ancestors. For the civilized man 
such an instinct is often worthless, but to our an- 
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cestors it was necessary for the preservation of life. 
The charm which a gun or a fishing tackle has for 



A $10 Nest ! __ 
Starts You Saving 




Vo. 2. — A nieeeBifal fs*tl U ths houdlng laitliiet. 

a civilized man is a most remarkable thing. The an- 
nual sale of rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, fishing 
boats, etc., is beyond anything which could be attrib- 
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uted to their practical need. The hunting instinct 
shows itself in our fiendish desire for conflict. The 
more ferocious the animal and the " gamier " the fish. 
the greater is our delight. The conflict may be with 
a man, and then the fiercer the struggle the better we 
like it. A street-brawl never fails to attract a crowd. 
The prize-fighter is always accompanied by the admir- 
ing glances of the populace. The accounts of atro- 
cious crimes are read by those who are ashamed to 
confess it. 

The advertiser of guns, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
etc., meets \vith a ready response from the youth be- 
cause he appeals directly to his powerful instincts. 
The following advertisement of Stevens Rifles (No. 3) 
is a good illustration of an appeal to the hunting 
instinct : 



Ho. 3. — A incceiBtnl ivpetLl to the bnntliii IniUnet. 

Tiie constructive instinct shows itself in a well- 
known manner in the bee and the beaver. The same 
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instinct is common to man, but the results are not so 

uniform. We all like to construct 

. " thingfs: if they are already constructed 
structing Q y J J 

Inst' ct ^^^ we want to remodel or .improve 

them. There is hardly a man who at 
least once has not been conscious of a strong desire 
to build a house. If he purchases one already con- 
structed, then he is not content till he has remodeled 
it in some way. Indeed, if he has built it himself he 
may make improvements upon it annually. If it is 
not so that he can make more changes the home loses 
interest, and is likely to be abandoned. As soon as 
the possibility of improving a home has passed it seems 
that both the host and hostess seek excuses for going 
north or south or traveling abroad. 

In our urban civilization the men are deprived of 
one of the great pleasures of life. We are shut in as 
children, and are not allowed to " make a muss " by 
our attempts at construction, and in our maturity the 
instinct is held in check by lack of exercise. If we 
had some opportunity to make things with our hands 
we should secure the best possible form of recreation 
and diversion from the anxieties of business life. The 
women have all sorts of fancy-work with which they 
may amuse themselves. Manual-training and do- 
mestic science are offering an opportunity to school- 
children to use their hands and give expression to this 
instinctive desire to construct things. 

The advertiser can appeal in many ways to this 
instinct, and is sure to find ready attention and a wil- 
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lingness to pay for the opportunity to exercise this 
much-neglected instinct. The following advertise- 
ment of Golden Fleece yarn is such that it makes a 
woman's 'fingers tingle with a desire to crochet. 



One of the most striking instincts in the entire ani- 

_ ^ . mal kingdom is that of maternal love. 

The Parental _, ^, . ,...-. 

_ . . 1 he mother of one of the higher am- 
Instmct , , , , ■ r ■ -.,. 

mals or of the human infant is willing 

to sacrifice all for her infant. The description which 
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a German by the name of Schneider wrote of this in- 
stinct is clearly German, but is an excellent description 
of the facts : 

" As soon as a wife becomes a mother her whole 
thought and feeling, her whole being, is altered. Un- 
til then she had only thought of her own well-being, 
of the satisfaction of her vanity; the whole world ap- 
peared made only for her; everything that went on 
about her was only noticed so far as it had personal 
reference to her ; she asked of everyone that he should 
appear interested in her, pay her the requisite atten- 
tion, and as far as possible fulfil her wishes. Now, 
however, the center of the world is no longer herself, 
but her child. She does not think of her own hun- 
ger ; she must first be sure that the child is fed. It is 
nothing to her that she herself is tired and needs rest, 
so long as she sees that the child's sleep is disturbed; 
the moment it stirs she awakes, though far stronger 
noises fail to arouse her now. She has, in one word, 
transformed her entire egotism to the child, and lives 
only in it. Thus, at least, it is in all unspoiled, natur- 
ally bred mothers, and thus it is with all the higher 
animal mothers. 

" She does not herself know why she is so happy, 
and why the look of the child and the care of it are 
so agreeable, any more than the young man can give 
an account of why he loves the maiden, and is so 
happy when she is near. Few mothers, in caring for 
their children, think of the proper purpose of maternal 
love for the preservation of -the species. Such a 
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thought may arise in the father's mind ; seldom in that 
of the mother. The latter feels only that it is an ever- 
lasting delight to hold the being which she has brought 
forth protectingly in her arms, to dress it, to wash it, 
to rock it to sleep, or to still its hunger." (Condensed 
from James' Psychology.) 

Anything that will administer to the needs of the 
child is a necessity in the eyes of the mother. The 
matter of expense has to be considered by many moth- 
ers, but as men think lightly of expense when satisfy- 
ing their hunting instincts, so the mothers look upon 
expense as of secondary importance when supplying the 
needs of their children. An article which in any way 
administers to the appearance or comfort of children 
needs but to be brought to the attention of mothers and 
it is sure to be desired by them with a desire which is 
much more than a passing fancy, for it is enforced by 
the maternal instinct as inherited from countless gen- 
erations. Advertisers are very successful in appealing 
to this instinct. The advertisement of Cream of 
Wheat (No. 5) is but one of many advertisements 
which thus appeal most forcibly to all mothers. 

No one chooses solitude for a long period of time. 
We prefer the best of companionship, but in the ab- 
sence of the best we accept the best 
The Instmcts ., , , ^^ , . ^ ^ , 

^ ^ . , available. Robmson Crusoe took 
AfiFectmg the r . • ^1. • u- 

„ « • 1 S If " S^^"^^ comfort m the companionship 

of his man Friday. Solitary confine- 
ment is a severer form of punfshment than any other 
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employed by civilized nations. We are gregarious 
and want to be able to see other human beings. Not 



So, 6. — A sncmufDl ■ttempt to appskl to tlu pannMl 

UUtlDCt. 

only do we want to see others, but we want to be seen 
and noticed by them. Why should I care for myself 
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as I appear in the minds of other people? It is not 
necessary for me to explain the origin of such a re- 
gard for the opinion of others, but it would hardly 
have been possible for the race to have developed with- 
out such a preference. Indeed, if an individual should 
become wholly oblivious to the opinion of others, it is 
doubtful whether he would be able to survive for any 
considerable period of lime. 

The young man seems compelled to attempt to be 
at his best before the young lady, but he does not 
know why. The young boy always tries to " show 
off '' in the presence of young girls. It is often ridic- 
ulous that he should do so, and he does not know why- 
he is doing it. When he comes into the presence of 
the young girl he seems compelled to undertake some- 
thing hisarre which is sure to attract her attention. 
We are all afflicted as the young man and the boy. 
We consult not only our preference but also the opin- 
ion of others in purchasing our clothes and our homes, 
and in choosing our friends and our professions. We 
seem compelled to strive for those things which will 
make us rise in the estimation of others, and in pur- 
chasing and choosing we select those things which are 
approved by those whose esteem we most covet. If 
a particular style of clothing is preferred by the class 
of society whose esteem we court, that is a great argu- 
ment in favor of such goods. It is possible for the 
advertiser of all classes of clothing to take advantage 
of this characteristic of human nature and to present 
his garments as if they were being worn by this pre- 
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ferred set. Indeed, at the present time, there are 
many classes of goods which are being presented as 
the preferred of the " veritable swells." When, on the 
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contrary, an advertiser represents his goods as that 
preferred by a despised class of individuals, the effect 
produced is distinctly harmful. 
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The reproduced advertisement of Gage Millinerj 
(No. 6) makes us believe that by selecting a Gage hat 
we should be brought, in the eyes of our acquaintances, 
into the class of persons here represented. 

The advertisements of Regal Shoes (No. 7) and of 
White Star Coffee (No. 8) make tis avoid them, for 



Ho. 7.— I rstuse to admlib the Regal- 
>bo«. Tor It will bring me Into tti« 
gU» with this fellow. 

we do not want to be considered as in the class with 
frogs and peasants. The coffee and shoes may be all 
right, but if. by using them, I am to be thought less 
of by my acquaintances, I will have none of them. 

Our limbs would be useless unless with them we 
inherited a desire to exercise them. We do not exer- 
cise our limbs in order that we may develop them; but, 
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nevertheless, the chief value -of such exercise may be 
_ the development of the limbs. With 

The Instincts ■ u -, j ■ , 

. „ . , every oreran we mnerit a desire to ex- 
Affecting the ... , . , , , . 
Psvchical ^f^'se It Hi a way which makes for its 
Nature development. The child's mind is but 
a potential affair. It must be exer- 
cised in order that it may develop. If the child exer- 



Vo. S. — A iioor advertiiemeBt. Wliat 
would 1117 acqualntuice* think of ma 
If I prsfsned tbe same brand of 
coffes u tlut whicb dellghu tha 

cised only when it realized that such exercise was nec- 
essary for the development of the body, it is quite cer- 
tain that there would never be a fully developed adult 
again. 

Along with our bodies we have inherited a psychical 
nature with all its diversified possibilities. The psy- 
chical nature is, however, but little more than a possi- 
bility which needs vigorous exercise for its realiza- 
tion. 

We have a moral nature which, in the beginning, 
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is in the crudest possible form, but we have an in- 
herited liking for the consideration of moral ques- 
tions. This consideration may be of the actions of 
the hero in a story, of the nation's leaders, of a seller 
of merchandise, or of a personal friend. Such con- 
sideration of actions of others is most beneficial in 
the development of the moral sense, and when moral 
questions are presented in a true light, they are in- 
tensely interesting to all classes of persons. 

Socrates believed that all persons would prefer the 
right whenever they saw it, and that all evil actions 
were from ignorance. Such a view is evidently an 
exaggeration, but we certainly do prefer what we re- 
gard to be the right, and reject what we regard to be 
the wrong. This is especially true in regard to the 
actions of others. We are disgusted and repulsed by 
what we regard as wrong in others. If an adver- 
tiser's argument, illustration and condition of pur- 
chase are such that they offend the moral sense of the 
reader, the advertisement is of little or no value. 
It may be difficult to appeal especially to the moral 
judgment of the possible customer in presenting most 
goods, but any offense to such a moral judgment must 
be scrupulously avoided. In the advertisements of 
books, periodicals and schools, the moral judgment can 
safely be counted on. Whether the religious nature 
be developed from the moral or not, it certainly is true 
that the two are very closely connected, and that they 
must both be regarded with care by the advertiser, 
whether they be appealed to directly by the advertise- 
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ment or not. The avidity with which we seek things 
which appeal to our religious nature is illustrated by a 
circumstance related in the September, 1904, issue of - 
the Atlantic Monthly. A book was offered to the pub- 
lic with the title, " The Wonders of Nature," but the 
sales were disappointing. The title was changed to 
" The Wonders of Nature, the Architecture of Grod," 
and the sales were immediately increased and a second 
edition was necessary. 

• We have even as children an embryonic, esthetic na- 
ture. Things beautiful have a fascinating effect upon 
the unperverted individual. We need but to have 
objects of beauty brought to our attention and we de- 
sire them without being taught their desirability. 

Furthermore, the beautiful affects us without our 
knowledge of the fact. We stop and look at a beau- 
tiful advertisement, but may not be aware that it is 
the beauty that attracts us at all. The best works of 
art are such that the attention is drawn wholly to what 
is represented, and not to the manner of the represen- 
tation. The advertisement which is most artistic may 
be one which never affects the public as being artistic 
at all, but it is the one which will be most effective in 
impressing the possible customer. One reason why so 
much attention is given to the advertising pages of 
our magazines is that they are so artistic. 

We have an intellectual nature, but in the case of 
the child the intellect is little more than a spark which, 
however, is sufficient to indicate the presence of that 
which may be developed into a great light. The 
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child is prompted by curiosity to examine everything 
that comes into its environment. It tears its toys to 
pieces that it may learn of their construction. At a 
later age the youth takes delight in the acquisition of 
knowledge independent of the utility of such knowl- 
edge. The curiosity of the human race is the salva- 
tion of its intellect, and at the same time makes a con- 
venient point of attack for the advertiser. The public 
wants to know what is offered for sale. It wants to 
hear the story which the advertiser has to tell. There 
are other stories to hear, and the advertiser must not 
have the most uninteresting one if he expects to take 
advantage of this instinctive desire of the individual to 
become acquainted with all novel objects and to 
learn all he can concerning new aspects of familiar 
ones. 

Occasionally this characteristic of curiosity may be 
made use of by the advertiser in what might seem to 
be an absurd manner, and yet the results be good. As 
an illustration, observe the reproduced advertisement 
of " What did the woggle bug say? '' (No. 9). This 
advertisement seems to be extremely absurd, and yet, 
in some way, it has been able to arouse the curiosity 
of many readers, and it is quite possible that it has 
been a successful advertisement. 

^""We have seen above that we have instinctive re- 
sponses to act for the preservation and furtherance of 
( I ) our bodies, clothes, homes, personal property and 
fariiily (also the hunting and constructing instincts 
which are more complex than others of this class) ; 
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(2) ourselves as we exist in the minds of others; (3) 
our mental faculties. We have seen that to secure 
action along these hnes it is not necessary to show the 
vahie of such action or the necessity of it. but merely 
to present the proper stimulus, and the action is forth- 
coming immediately. The advertiser should study hu- 
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man nature to disciiver these hidden springs of action. 
He desires to pro<Iuce the maximum of action along a 
certain line with the minimum of effort and expense 
to himself. If he can find a method whereby his ef- 
forts are seconded by some of the most powerful of 
the hviman instincts, his task will be simplified to the 
extreme. The discovery of such a method is a task 
for the leaders of the profession. of. advertising. / 



VI 

SUGGESTION 



The mental process known as " Suggestion " is in 

bad repute because, in the popular mind, it has too 

. often been associated on the one hand 

« . ^ with hypnotism and on the other with 

Suggestion? . . 

indelicacy and vulgarity. Hypnotism 

in the hands of the scientist or of the fakir is well 
known to be a form of suggestion. A story which 
does not specifically depart from that which conforms 
to the standards of propriety but which is so con- 
structed that it leads the hearers to conceptions that 
are " off color " is said to be suggestive. In this way 
it has come to pass that the whole subject of suggestion 
has been passed by with less consideration than is 
due -it. 

There is no uniformity in the meanings that are 
attached to the* term suggestion even among the most 
careful writers. If I were sitting in my office and con- 
sidering the advisability of beginning a certain enter- 
prise, I might say that one idea " suggested " a second 
and this second a third, etc. A scientific definition 
would not allow this use of the term but would sub- 
stitute the expression " called up " for " suggested." 
Thus I should say that one idea " called up " the sec- 
ond, etc. Suggestion must be brought about by a sec- 
ond person or an object. In my musings and delib- 
erations I should not say that one idea suggested an- 
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other, but if the same idea were called forth at the in- 
stigation of a second person or upon the presentation 
of an object, I should then call it suggestion — if it 
met the second essential condition of suggestion. This 
second condition is that the resulting conception, con- 
clusion or action must follow with less than the nor- 
mal amount of deliberation. Suggestion is thus a 
relative term, and in many instances it might be diffi- 
cult to say whether or not a particular act was sug- 
g-estion. If the act followed a normal amount of con- 
sideration after a normal time for deliberation, it 
would not be suggestion, while if the same act fol- 
lowed too abruptly or with too little consideration it 
might be a true case of suggestion. 

Every normal individual is subject to the influence 
of suggestion. Every idea of which we think is all 

,^ . ,. too liable to be held for truth, and 

Universality , , r 11 

f S t every thought of an action which en- 

ters our minds is likely to result in 
such action. I do not think first of walking and then 
make up my mind to walk. The very thought of 
walking will inevitably lead to the act unless I stop 
the process by the thought of standing still. If I 
think of an object to the east of me my whole body 
sways slightly in that direction. Such action is so 
slight that we ordinarily do not discover it without 
the aid of accurate recording instruments. Almost all 
so-called mind-reading exhibitions are nothing but 
demonstrations of the fact that every thought which 
we think expresses itself in some outward action. 
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Thought is dynamic in its very nature and every idea 
of an action tends to produce that action. 

The most perfect working of suggestion is to be 
seen under hypnosis and in crowds. In hypnosis the 
subject holds every idea presented as true, and every 
idea suggested is acted out with no hesitation what- 
ever. Here the mind is so narrowed by the artificial 
sleep that no contradictory or inhibiting idea arises, 
and hence no idea can seem absurd and no action seems 
out of place. There is no possible criticism or de- 
liberation and so we have the extreme case of sus- 
ceptibility to suggestion. 

The effect ot a crowd upon an individual approaches 
that of the hypnotizer. The individual is affected by 
every mtember of the crowd and the influence becomes 
so overpowering that it can hardly be resisted. If 
the crowd is a " lynching party " the whole atmos- 
phere is one of revenge, and everywhere is suggested 
the idea of " lynch the culprit." This idea is pre- 
sented on all sides. It can be read from the faces 
and actions of the individuals and is heard in their 
cries. No other idea has a chance to arise in con- 
sciousness and hence this one idea, being dynamic, 
leads to its natural consequences. 

It was once supposed that suggestion was some- 
thing abnormal and that reason was 
^ the common attribute of men. To- 

jj . , day we are finding that suggestion is 

of universal application to all persons, 
while reason is a process which is exceptional, even 
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among the wisest. We reason rarely, but act under 
suggestion constantly. 

There has been a great agitation of late among * 
advertisers for " reason why " copy. This agitation 
has had some value, but it is easily over-emphasized. 
Occasionally customers are persuaded and convinced, 
but more frequently they make their purchases because 
the act is suggested at the psychological moment. 
Suggestion and persuasion are not antagonistic; both 
should be kept in mind. However, in advertising,^ 
suggestion should not be subordinated to persuasion 
but should be supplemented by it. The actual effect 
of modern advertising is not so much to convince as . 
to suggest. The individual swallowed up by a crowd 
is not aware of the fact that he is not exercising a 
normal amount of deliberation. His actions appear 
to him to be the result of reason, although the idea, 
as presented, is not criticised at all and no contra- 
dictory or inhibiting idea has any possibility of arising 
in his mind. In the same way we think that we are per- 
forming a deliberate act when we purchase an adver- 
tised commodity, while in fact we may never have de- 
liberated upon the subject at all. The idea is sug- 
gested by the advertisement, and the impulsiveness of 
human nature enforces the suggested idea, hence the 
desired result follows in a way unknown to the pur- 
chaser. 

Some time ago a tailor in Chicago was conducting a 
vigorous advertising campaign^ I did not suppose 
that his advertising was having any influence upon 
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me. Some months after the advertising had begun I 
went into the tailor's shop and ordered a suit. While 
in the shop I happened to fall into conversation with 
the proprietor and he asked me if a friend had recom- 
mended him to me. I replied that such was the case. 
Thereupon I tried to recall who the friend was and 
finally came to the conclusion that this shop had never 
been recommended to me at all. I had seen his ad- 
vertisements for months and from them had formed 
an idea of the' shop. Later, I forgot where I had re- 
ceived my information and assumed that I had re- 
ceived it from a friend who patronized the shop. I dis- 
covered that all I knew of.tlie shop I had learned from 
advertisements and I doubt very much whether I ever 
read any of the advertisements further than the dis- 
play type. Doubtless many other customers would 
have given the same reply even though, as in my case, 
no friend had spoken to them concerning the shop. 
I _ Ideas which have the greatest suggestive power are 
\ those presented to us by the actions of other persons. 
. .JThfi^secondjnost effective class is prob- 

„ - ably the ideas suggested by the words 

Forms of ^ •" . a ^ • 

« ^. of our companions. Advertisements 

Suggestion '^ 

that are seen frequently are difficult to 
distinguish in their force from ideas which are secured 
from the words of our friends. Advertising thus be- 
comes a great social illusion. We attribute to our 
social environment that which in reality has been se- 
cured from the advertisements which we have seen so 
often that we forget the source of the information. 
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Street railway advertising is especially effective at this 
point because the suggestion is presented so frequently 
that we soon forget the source of the suggestions and 
end by attributing it to the advice of friends. 

In Advertising some commodities argumentation is 
of more importance than suggestion, and for such 
things booklets and other similar forms of adver- 
tising are the most effective. Such commodities are, 
however, the exception and not the rule. In the 
most successful advertising argumentation and forms 
of reasoning are not disregarded, but the emphasis is 
put upon suggestion. Inasmuch as more of our ac- 
tions are induced by suggestion than by argumentation, 
advertising conforms, in this particular, to the psycho- 
logical situation. It puts the emphasis where the most 
can be accomplished and subordinates those mental 
processes which hold a second place in determining our 
actions. 

As stated above, those suggestions are the most pow- 
erful which we receive from the actions and words of 
other persons. The successful advertiser seems to 
have worked upon this hypothesis in constructing many 
advertisements. He has also taken advantage of the 
fact that we soon forget the person who originally 
suggested the idea and become subject to illusions upon 
the matter. Thus, in the reproduced advertisements 
of Jap-a-lac (No. i), as I see this young lady using 
Jap-a-lac the suggestion to do the same thing is over- 
powering. Many a woman who has looked at these 
pictures has been immediately overcome by a desire 
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to do the same thing and has put her desire into exe- 
cution. If I had seen these and similar cards for a 
few months, even though I had never seen anyone 
actually using the paint, I should assume that " every 
one is using Jap-a-lac/' The suggestion would there- 
upon be in an extreme form and be liable to cause me 
to imitate what I assumed every one else was doing. 
As a matter of fact I zvas affected in just this manner. 
When occasion arose to purchase some paint for house- 
hold use I called for Jap-a-lac under the assumption 
that I had seen it used frequently. The can looked 
familiar, and it seemed to me that I was running no 
risks, for Jap-a-lac had been a household commodity 
for years. Soon after the purchase I began to write 
this chapter and I am unable to recall any instance 
of having seen Jap-a-lac in use. I had seen pictures 
of the Jap-a-lac paint can and had seen pictures of 
persons using the paint, but I know of no other source 
of information concerning this paint, although at the 
time of the purchase of the paint my knowledge of it 
seemed to me perfectly adequate. Apparently I had 
never heard an argument in favor of the paint but 
had acted upon mere suggestion. Wornen are, in gen- 
eral, more susceptible to suggestion than men, and I 
feel sure that many women are convinced of the ade- 
quacy of this paint by these same advertisements, 
reproduced above, even though nothing more than the 
display and the picture is noticed. 

It seems that no form of action can be suggested by 
an advertisement that does not successfully challenge 
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the reader to do what is proposed. The suggested 
idea haunts one and even though the action may be 
absurd, it is difficult to resist. The three following* 
advertisements have all appeared in street-cars and 
have met with phenomenal success. Many persons 

«Rub your fingtr 
on white torid ^Int t^eral MINltlft oU. 
It come* off— like chalk. It le cnimblli« 
gway. 
LUCAS TINTED QLOSS PAII^T wmI 
chalk — wont chimMe. It devek>f» « 
hard fkMey wurtaft. 

Moisture or heat wont aftact It. It lasts ymn 
longer than other paint Be «tr» you get it. 

No. 2. — A snggestion to rnb yonr finger. 

doubtless feel the suggestion to be irresistible to 
rub the end of the first finger when looking at 
this advertisement of Lucas's Tinted Gloss Paint. 



SOLVE THIS 




and -well eend you one of our 
'^ Superior Pound CaKes 



A wwwr to hat mqnih's 



Dont misi ear 
Wtdhndiy Spcdil SA 



twESTERTELiyS 



No. 3. — A suggestion to solve this. 

What could be more absurd than Westerfeld's ad- 
vertisement? The fact that this advertisement was 
highly successful is sufficient justification for its 
use. Kerr's studio was flooded with answers to the 
suggestion of "Guess who?" The suggestions in 
these three advertisements lead the readers to desire 
to act in the ways suggested, and that of necessity 
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leads to a careful reading of the entire advertisements. 

As stated above, the words of our friends have 

strong suggestive power. We are not cold, logical 

machines, who take data in and then, by a logical 
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process, come to a reasonable conclusion. On the con- 
trary, we are so highly susceptible to suggestion that 
the words of our companions are ordinarily held for 
true and the actions proposed by them are hastily car- 
ried out. The suggestiveness of the words of com- 
panions is a value available to the advertiser. He 



5. — Th« *«iunUa doctor ■ 



places before the public a statement and then, to give it 
greater suggestive power, he shows the likeness of a 
person whose face indicates the possession of a judg- 
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ment we should be willing to take. The advertiser 
does not state that the words are those of the person 
depicted, but this relationship seems to be suggested 
and it adds greatly to the value of the advertisement. 
Thus in the reproduced advertisement of Postum Food 
Coffee the picture of the venerable doctor becomes as- 
sociated in our minds with the statement, " If coffee 
don't agree, use Postum Food Coffee." Later these 
words seem to have issued from a responsible person 
and come to have undue weight with us all. Likewise 



— Tbg wmsherwDman Bssma to rseom- 
mend Arrow coUaii. 



in the reproduced advertisement of Arrow collars the 

genial washerwoman seems to assure us that " Arrow 

Collars don't shrink in the wash." In the case of the 
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Calox advertisement I am convinced when this beauti- 
ful girl points her finger at me and seems to say, " Yes, 
you ought to use Calox." As I happen to need more 
tooth powder just now, I don't wait for further evi- 
dence but accept uncritically the words which she is 
represented as using. When we stop to think of it, it 
is absurd to place additional credence in these words of 
the advertiser simply because of the presence of an 
appropriate picture, but the absurdity of the situation 



HAND SAPOLIO 

by a method of its own cleans the 
pores, aids the natural changes of the 
skin, and imparts new vigor and life. 
CDon*t ars^ue. Don't infer, Try it! 
C It's a lightnine change from office 
to parlor with Hand Sapollo. 
5H0UU) BE ON EVERY WASHSTAND 



Vo. 8. — A good adYertlaement in 
which snggestion is subordi- 
nated to argumentation. 

does not detract from the practical value of such 
forms of suggestion. 

Many forms of suggestion, in addition to those pre- 
sented above, are available to the advertiser. There 
is also no necessary divorce between suggestion and 
the presentation of arguments. Indeed, the applica- 
tion of the two in the same advertisement 'often in- 
creases the value of each. Thus in the reproduced 
advertisement of Hand Sapolio (No. 8) the direct 
suggestion, " Hand Sapolio should be on every wash- 
stand,'' is strengthened by the " reasons why,'' and 
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the reasons why are strengthened by this suggestion. 
These reproduced advertisements are presented as 
mere illustrations of a few of the many ways in which 
suggestion may be used by the advertiser. We have 
but to consider the millions of persons who at least 
glance at advertisements, to be impressed by the possi- 
bilities opened to the man who can present his adver- 
tisement in a form that suggests powerfully the pur- 
chase or use of his commodity. 
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VII 

THE WILL: AN ANALYSIS 

During all the waking hours of the day there is 

something about which we are thinking; we have a 

. particular tone of feeling, and there is 

„ -. ^* something for which we are striznng. 

Willing ^^ know something, we feel some- 
how, and we strive for something not 
yet attained. Knowing, feeling and willing are the 
three universal aspects of all our mental activities. 
As I sit in my chair I am conscious of the furniture 
in the room, the line of thought which I am carrying 
out and the necessity of completing my task in a given 
time; I feel pleased with the comfort of the situation 
and the excitement of composition ; I am putting forth 
activity of will in striving to accomplish a certain end 
and to express myself on a typewriter. Sometimes 
our condition is one of intense feeling, at another it 
is primarily intellectual grasp of a situation and at 
other times it is especially a putting forth the will in 
attempting to accomplish some end or to reach some 
conclusion. Although each of the three aspects of 
consciousness may for a time predominate yet it is 
probable that all three activities are present at all mo- 
ments of our conscious existence. 

Under the will may be included all the active proc- 
esses of the mind. This activity may express itself 
either in bodily movements or in some such mental 
processes as attention or volition. Under the bodily 
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activities are such as impulsive, instinctive and volun- 
tary actions. At this time it will be well to confine 
our attention to biit a part of these activities of the 
will, viz., voluntary actions. 

A definition of volition would not make the subject 
any clearer to us, but here the term is used in an un- 
technical sense and includes such things as decision, 
choice, voluntary actions, and all actions performed 
after consideration. It includes a mental process and 
the resultant, bodily activity. 

It is probably true that a majority of our actions 
are performed without such consideration, but it is 
(because of the existence of voluntary action that the 
/ advertiser finds it necessary to proceed logically and to 
^ appeal to the reason of his customer. 
^ A careful consideration of the elemental processes 
involved in such actions is of great advantage in en- 
abling the advertiser to bring about the decision, de- 
sired. 

Voluntary actions may be analyzed into (a) an idea 
of two or more attainable ends, (b) an idea of the 

means to attain these ends, (c) a feel- 

. ^ ing of the value or worthiness of the 

^ , , different ends, (d) a comparison of 

the values of the different ends and of 
the difficulties of the means and, finally, (e) sl choos- 
ing of one of the ends and striving t© attain it. 

These five processes in a voluntary action may be 
illustrated as follows: (a) I think of a suit that I 
might buy, the trip that I might take, and of the debt 
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that I might pay; (&) I think of the trouble of going 
to the tailor shop, the inconvenience of waiting for 
the train, and the distance to be covered to reach the 
creditor; (c) I feel in imagination the pleasure of pos- 
sessing the new suit, the delights connected with the 
trip, and the satisfaction of having the debt paid; 

(d) I compare the difficulties of possessing each 
and the pleasures derivable from the possession; 

(e) I decide to take the trip and start for the ticket 
office. 

If this is a correct analysis of voluntary action the 

question which naturally arises in the mind of the 

. advertiser is this: What can be done 

. f^-i to cause the largest number of persons 

^ . to decide in favor of my particular 

goods? Suppose that the article of 
merchandise under consideration be a piano : now how 
may the advertiser proceed in accordance with the 
analysis presented above? (a) The piano must be 
brought before the public in such a manner that the 
idea of it will be clear and distinct in the minds of the 
potential purchasers. (&) The public must be in- 
formed exactly what is necessary to secure the piano, 
(c) The piano must be presented in such a manner that 
its value seems great, (rf) The value of the piano 
must be presented in such a way that, when compared 
with other forms of action, the purchase of the piano 
seems the most desirable. The means of securing the 
piano must be made to appear easy, (e) Pressure 
must be brought to bear to cause immediate decision 
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and action on the part of the public in favor of the 
particular piano. 

Elaborations of each of these five points will sug- 
gest themselves to any thoughtful advertiser. That the 
idea of the piano may be clear and distinct (a) illus- 
trations may be used to advantage ; the language used 
should conform to the mode of thinking of the public 
appealed to; the type used should be easily read; the 
description should be as brief as is possible~for com- 
pleteness of presentation of essential features. In order 
that the public may know exactly how to secure the 
piano (b) the exact cost must be presented ; the method 
of sending the money, the delivery and setting up in 
the home might well be included in the statement of 
the advertisement. The feeling of value may be awak- 
ened for the piano (c) by advertising it in the highest 
class of media, by having a beautiful advertisement, 
by emphasizing the elegance of the instrument and 
the perfection of the tone, by indicating what a joy 
it is in a/home, and by any other means which would 
tend to associate the piano with feelings of pleasure. 
It is assumed that other pianos will be considered by 
the possible purchasers and that when others are con- 
sidered they will suffer by comparison (d). That 
this may be true it will be necessary to describe the 
strong points of the piano in such a way that the 
value of the piano seems great, and the cost of it and 
the means of securing it seem less burdensome than 
those connected with competing pianos. That the 
choice may be made at once and effort put forth to 
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secure the piano (e) reasons for avoiding delay might 
be presented or the suggestion to action might be so 
strong that the tendency to procrastinate would be 
overcome. 

Although every customer who is induced to select 
any particular line of goods after consideration must 
inevitably perform the five processes as described, and 
although an ideal advertisement would be so con- 
structed that it would assist the customer in complet- 
ing each of the five processes, yet it is not to be as- 
sumed that each advertisement should be constructed 
so that it would be well adapted to promote each of 
the five processes. 

On the other hand, it is quite true that many adver- 
tisements are ineffective because the writer has not 
paid attention to these fundamental psychological proc- 
esses of voluntary actions. ^ 

In the reproduced advertisement of Triscuit ( No. i ) 

the first step of the act of volition (a) is emphasized. 

This advertisement gives the reader a 

^ .^ . ^ clear and vivid idea of the product ad- 
Descnptionof ^. j xt /xt j 

r^ J A J vertised. No one can read the adver- 

Goods Ad- 

tised tisement without knowing what the 

product is made of, how it looks, how 

,it is manufactured and what it is good for. 

The reproduced advertisement of Holbrook's Sauce 

(No. 2) occupied the cover page in a British magazine 

which is about twelve by sixteen inches in size. In 

all this space nothing is shown or said which gives 

us an idea of the real nature of the product adver- 
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tised. After examining this advertisement carefully 
I am still at a loss to know the real nature of the 
product. Such a use of space can be justified only on 
the assumption that the pubHc is already familiar with 
the sauce, or that this is to be but a single link in the 



I. 1 — Adeqnwta daicrlptton ot gaodi, 
bnt liiMleqnBt« aa to matliod ot ne- 
curlng tbem. 



chain and that later or preceding advertisements sup- 
ply what is deficient in this single advertisement. 

Many an otherwise good advertisement is weakened 
because it gives no adequate idea of the means neces- 
sary for securing the goods advertised. The ad- 
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vertiser is so familiar with his goods and the means 

of securing them that he forgets that 

_ . others know nothing of them. It is 

the Goods "^^^^^^^^ to reproduce any particular 

advertisement to illustrate this point. 

A large proportion of goods that are widely distributed 



No. 2. — InRdaqnaM demiptloa at ths 
Eoodi uid of the metnod of hoit- 
ing Hum. 

are advertised on the assumption that everybody knows 
that they are to be secured at all dealers. It is not 
wise to assume any such knowledge on the part of the 
general public. In the advertisement of Triscuit no 
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mention is made of the fact that it can be secured from 
all first-class grocers, and many persons assume that 
Triscuit can be had only at the address given at the 



foot of the advertisement. In the advertisement of 
Holbrook's Sauce (No. 2) no address is given and 
nothing is said of the place where it can be secured. 
The writers of the advertisements have assumed that 
100 
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the public knows more of these goods than the facts 
warrant. 

The reproduced advertisement of Jap-a-lac (No. 3) 
leaves no doubt in the mind of the public as to the 
means of securing the paint. " For sale by paint, 
hardware, drug dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50." 
This statement is sufficient for most persons, but 
not for all, and we find this statement in addition: 
" If your dealer does not keep Jap-a-lac, send us his 
name and loc and we will send free sample." This 
advertisement gives us a clear idea of the means nec- 
essary for securing the advertised goods and hence 
facilitates the second process in a voluntary action 
and increases the chances of securing the desired ac- 
tion. No advertisement should ever appear which 
leaves any doubt in the minds of possible customers as 
to where and how the goods advertised can be secured. 
The absence of such information is very common and 
impresses the writer as one of the weakest points in 
modern advertising. 

The third process in our analysis of voluntary ac- 
tion is the feeling of worthiness or value (c). It is 

not sufficient to have a clear idea of 

I. ,WT , an end and a definite idea of the 
of Worth . • •. 1 .1 . 

means of securmg it unless there is 

an accompanying feeling of value. The advertiser is 
thus compelled to make his commodity appear val- 
uable. This fact is accomplished by most advertisers 
but not by all. The reproduced advertisement of Na- 
bisco (No. 4) presents the product as particularly 
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worthy. The advertisement is Intrinsically beautiful. 
The cut and the copy harmonize completely. The 
7oung girl depicted could be described as " a fairy," 
and " airy lightness and exquisite composition " is 



characteristic of the entire cut. The copy appeals to 
our instinctive desires for savory viands in a most en- 
ticing manner, and also appeals to the feminine social 
instinct by the following words: ". . . to afford 
the hostess opportunity for many original conceptions 
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in the serving of desserts." The greatest feeling of 
worth attaches itself to those things which are the ob- 
jects of our most fundamental instinctive desires. A 
feeling of worth inevitably attaches itself to every 
savory viand, to every beautiful object, and to every 
agency which furthers our social instincts. 

The fourth process in our analysis (rf) is the com- 
parison of competing ends as to value and means of 

acquisition. When an advertiser re- 

. alizes that the public to which he is ap- 

r^ J, pealing will compare his goods with 

those of his competitor, he is tempted 
to resort to the questionable method of showing the 
weak points of his competitor's merchandise or method 
of sales. There may be instances in which this method 
is justifiable and even necessary, but ordinarily it is 
self-destructive. The act of comparison (d) is a 
process in volition that the advertiser should not seek 
to encourage. It is a hindrance to the advertiser and 
his function is to minimize it. If I, as an advertiser, 
am offering goods in competition with other goods, I 
know that my goods will be compared with the others, 
and it is my place to give the reader such a clear and 
vivid idea of my goods (a) and to make the means of 
securing them so plain (6) that my goods will not 
suffer by comparison. My purpose is best served by 
holding my goods up to the attention of the potential 
purchaser and not by emphasizing the weaknesses of 
those of my competitor. I must emphasize the strong 
points of my merchandise and especially those points 
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in which my goods are superior to competing goods, 
and in this way I get attention to those points at which 
my goods will gain by comparison. 

The last point in the analysis of the process of voli- 
tion (e) is that of choosing one of the ends and striv- 

r.^^^i^4.;„„ ing to attain it. All the other stages 
the Process process are but subsidiary to 

this. What can the advertiser do to 
secure or to facilitate this part of the process ? It is a 
well-known psychological fact that at the moment of 
final decision all competing ideas are usually banished 
from the mind and attention is centered on the idea 
(the merchandise) which is chosen. At the moment 
of final choice we do not hold competing lines of ac- 
tion before us and then choose the one that seems the 
best. The process is one of elimination preceding the 
choice. We compare different lines of action and 
eliminate one after another till but one is left. This 
one has seemed better than the others and it is held 
to and acted upon. The acting upon it is often a part 
of the choice. The one line of action is before us and 
the very act of attending to the one idea results in 
the appropriate action. There may have been no con- 
scious choice preceding the action but now that the 
action has commenced the competing ideas are kept 
from the mind and the action gets put into fulfillment. 
There are therefore two distinct things which the ad- 
vertiser can do to facilitate this final step. In the first 
place he fills the mind of his potential customers with 
thoughts of his own particular goods and, in the second 
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place, he suggests immediate action. The mind of the 
customer is filled by the processes described in (a), (6) 
and (c). Immediate action is suggested by (&) and 
by some such device as the return coupon, the direct 
command, etc. (For a fuller discussion of this point 
see chapters V and VI of ** The Theory of Adver- 
tising.") The advertiser who fails to state the method 
of securing his goods fails to give one of the strongest 
possible suggestions to action. 

If it were even possible that every reader of the 
advertisement of Jap-a-lac already knew the price of 
it and where it could be secured, still the advertisement 
is strengthened by giving these details in that it g^ves 
the suggestion to action as nothing else could do. The 
suggestion to action might be strengthened by addi- 
tional details but not by substituting for them. 
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VIII 

THE WILL: VARIETY IN ACTION 



In the preceding chapter an analysis of a typical 

action was given without reference to the fact that 

_..«. . actions are not ordinarily typical. No 

Dinerences in j j r 

I d* id 1 *^^ ^^^^ ^^^ exactly alike. Individu- 
als are different and employ divers 
methods in performing their acts. In the case of a 
single individual the most diverse methods are em- 
ployed at different times and under different circum- 
stances. The personal differences in methods of de- 
ciding questions and resultant actions has been so 
beautifully expressed by Professor William James that* 
it seems useless to attempt any improvement upon his 
presentation of the five methods of deciding or choos- 
ing : 

** The first method may be called the reasonable 
type. It is that of those cases in which the arguments 
for and against a given course seem "gradually and 
almost insensibly to settle themselves in the mind and 
to end by leaving a clear balance in favor of one al- 
ternative, which alternative we then adopt without 
effort or constraint. . . . The conclusive reason 
for the decision in these cases usually is the discovery 
that we can refer the case to a class upon which we 
are accustomed to act unhesitatingly in a certain ste- 
reotyped way. . . . The moment we hit upon a 
conception which lets us apply some principle of action 
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which is a fixed and stable part of our Ego, our state 
of doubt is at an end. Persons of authority, who 
have to make many decisions in the day, carry with 
them a set of heads of classification, each bearing its 
Tolitional consequence, and under these they seek as 
far as possible to range each new emergency as it oc- 
curs. It is where the emergency belongs to a species 
without precedent, to which consequently no cut-and- 
dried maxim will apply, that we feel most at a loss, 
and are distressed at the indeterminateness of our 
task. As soon, however, as we see our way to a fa- 
miliar classification, we are at ease again. . . . 
The concrete dilemmas do not come to us with labels 
gummed on their backs. We may name them by 
many names. The wise man is he who succeeds in 
finding the name which suits the needs of the particu- 
lar occasion best. 

" A ' reasonable ' character is one who has a store of 
stable and worthy ends, and who does not decide about 
an action till he has calmly ascertained whether it be 
ministerial or detrimental to any one of these. In the 
next two types of decision, the final fiat occurs before 
the evidence is all * in.' It often happens that no 
paramount and authoritative reason for either course 
will come. Either seems a good, and there is no um- 
pire to decide which should yield its place to the other. 
We grow tired of long hesitation and inconclusive- 
ness, and the hour may come when we feel that even a 
bad decision is better than no decision at all. Under 
these conditions it will often happen that some acci- 
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dental circumstance, supervening at a particular mo- 
ment upon our mental weariness, will upset the bal- 
ance in the direction of one of the alternatives, to 
which we then feel ourselves committed, although an 
opposite accident at the same time might have pro- 
duced the opposite result. 

" In the second type our feeling is to a great extent 
that of letting ourselves drift with a certain indifferent 
acquiescence in a direction accidentally determined 
from without, with the conviction that, after all, we 
might as well stand by this course as by the other, and 
that things are in any event sure to turn out sufficiently 
right. 

" In the third type the determination seems equally 
accidental, but it comes from within, and not from 
without. It often happens, when the absence of im- 
perative principles is perplexing and suspense distract- 
ing, that we find ourselves acting, as it were, auto- 
matically, and as if by a spontaneous discharge of our 
nerves, in the direction of one of the horns of the 
dilemma. But so exciting is this sense of motion 
after our intolerable pent-up state that we eagerly 
throw ourselves into it. * Forward now ! * we in- 
wardly cry, ' though the heavens fall.' 

" There is a fourth form of decision, which often 
ends deliberation as suddenly as the third forrn does. 
It comes when, in consequence of some outer experi- 
ence or some inexplicable inward change, ztre suddenly 
pass from the easy and careless to the sober and stren- 
uous mood, or possibly the other way. The whole 
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scale of values of our motives and impulses then un- 
dergoes a change like that which a change of the ob- 
server's level produces on a view. The most sobering 
possible agents are objects of grief and fear. When 
one of these affects us, all * light fantastic ' notions lose 
their motive power, all solemn ones find theirs multi- 
plied many fold. The consequence is an instant 
abandonment of the more trivial projects with which 
we had been dallying, and an instant practical accept- 
ance of the more grim and earnest alternative which 
till then could not extort our mind's consent. All 
those * changes of heart,' * awakenings of conscience/ 
etc., which make new men of so many of us may be 
classed under this head. The character abruptly rises 
to another * level,' and deliberation comes to an im- 
mediate end. 

" In the fifth and final type of decision, the feeling 
that the evidence is all in, and that reason has balanced 
the books, may be either present or absent. But in 
either case we feel, in deciding, as if we ourselves by 
our own wilful act inclined the beam: in the former 
case by adding our living effort to the weight of the 
logical reason which, taken alone, seems powerless to 
make the act discharge ; in the latter by a kind of cre- 
ative contribution of something instead of a reason 
which does a reason's work. The slow dead heave 
of the will that is felt in these instances makes a class 
of them altogether different subjectively from all the 
four preceding classes. If examined closely, its chief 
difference from the former cases appears to be that in 
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these cases the mind at the moment of deciding on the 
triumphant alternative dropped the other one wholly 
or nearly out of sight, whereas here both alternatives 
are steadily held in view, and in the very act of mur- 
dering the vanquished possibility the chooser realizes 
how much in that instant he is making himself lose.'* 

These five methods of deciding are methods which we 
all use to a greater or less extent. Everyone has prob- 
ably experienced each of them at some time, yet some 
people habitually decide by one method and others by 
another. The man who habitually waits in deciding 
till all the reasons for and against a line of action are 
before him belongs to the first class. The man who 
" flips a copper '' whenever anything is to be decided 
belongs to the second class. The man who is im- 
pulsive and who acts " intuitively," but who does not 
know why he acts so, belongs to the third class. These 
three classes are known to us all. There is probably 
no one who decides questions habitually after the man- 
ner described in Professor James' fourth and fifth 
classes. 

Of these five methods of decision some are of little 
significance to the advertiser although of primal sig- 
nificance to the psychologist. The fifth, then, is of no 
significance to the advertiser except that it is the form 
which he seeks to obviate. He tries to get the public 
to dismiss all thought of competing articles. To ac- 
complish this he makes no mention of competitors, but 
confines his argument to his own commodity. * 

In the fourth of Professor James' divisions the per- 
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son, in deciding, passes from the easy and careless to 

^, „ , the sober and strenuous mood. This 

The Mood . r ^^ r . .1 . . , 

- - accounts for the fact that certam ad- 
of the , , , 

Reader vertisements may be seen and read 

frequently with no effect for years, 
then suddenly this same advertisement becomes all- 
powerful. This is true in advertising such things as 
life-insurance, homes, good books, and other forms of 
merchandise which appeal to the higher nature of man. 
The reproduced advertisement of Modern Eloquence 
( No. I ) might not appeal powerfully to readers while 
they are in a careless and easy mood, but when tlie 
mood is changed the same advertisement might be 
most effective. 

In the third type, which is mainly a form of sug- 
gestion, the decision is dependent upon a sudden spon- 

* „.-- , taneity of an emotional nature and 

A Woman s , "^ , , . , ^ , , 

Reason" leaves but little for the advertiser to 

do. Women decide after this fashion 
more frequently than men. Here the advertiser can 
do most by appealing to the artistic and sentimental 
natures of the possible customers. The appearance of 
the advertisement, of the store, or of the salesman is 
not recognized by the woman as the deciding element, 
although in reality it is. If a lady were debating the 
question as to which goods she should order, an appeal 
to the artistic and sentimental might awaken her emo- 
tional nature sufficiently to cause her to decide, and 
that which awakens the emotion would be likely to 
be chosen. 
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Poor Adver- ^^^ second method of decision is 

tising Fairly "^^ strictly a reasoning; type, but is 

Successful °"^ which approaches action upon 

suggestion and hence anything which 

the advertiser can do to suggest action aids in se- 
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curing the results which come under this class. This 
class of persons will not, at the critical moment, search 
through the back files of magazines to find an adver- 
tisement, neither will they exert themselves to find a 



Ha. S. — A poor adTeitlsemeiit. 1)111 one wblA 



nodsT csTtaln drcniniUncsa might ba 
lUxly sncceastuL 

store not centrally located if a more convenient one is 
passed at the critical moment of decision. If I belong 
to this second of Professor James' classes, and if I am 
trying to decide which watch I shall buy, I will pur- 
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chase the one which presents itself to me at the psy- 
chological moment, whether the presentation be by 
advertisement, salesman or store. An extensive ad- 
vertiser recently said that any kind of advertising 
would succeed if the advertisements were large and if 
they appeared frequently enough. This statement is 
certainly not true but it does find some justification 
based on the decisions of such persons as are assigned 
to James' second type. The reproduced advertise- 
ment of Pears' Soap (No. 2) is so exceedingly poor 
that it would be defended by but few. If a man were 
debating which sort of soap he should purchase and if 
at the critical moment he should see this advertisement 
it might possibly induce him to order Pears'.^ The 
reproduced advertisement of Cook's Flaked Rice (No. 
3) is similar to that of Pears' Soap. If these two ad- 
vertisements (and others equally poor) were given 
extensive publicity they would undoubtedly increase the 
sale of the goods advertised simply because so many 
persons decide according to Professor James* second 
class and because so many unimportant questions are 
decided by us all according to this method. This is no 
justification of poor advertising, but it helps to explain 
why poor advertisements are sometimes successful. 

Professor James' first method of decision is of the 
greatest significance to advertisers of all sorts of mer- 
chandise, but especially to those who ofifer goods of a 
high price and of such a nature that the same person 
purchases but once or a few times during his life. 
Among such goods would be included pianos, life-in- 
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surance, automobiles and many other advertised arti- 
cles. Furthermore, the persons who frequently use 
this first method of deciding are so numerous that it is 



So. 3. — A poor adrntiument, but one vMch 
nndsT caitftln dicuiiiBtaiicai mlibt be 
faltl; mscsBBfnL 

essential to appeal to the " reason " of the public in ex- 
ploiting any kind of merchandise. 

The great diversity in individuals and the numer- 
ous motives which influence the same individual, added 
to the apparent complete freedom of the human will, 
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would seem, combined, to make an insuperable obstacle 
^.^ to reasoning^ with groups of people by 

• «« ^. ^ny such means as the pnnted pagre. 

in Motives -,■" , . , i . 

jiuman choice has always been as- 
sumed to be unknown, to be the one indeterminable 
factor in the universe. In spite of all this we have 
come to see that human action is governed by known 
laws and that by carefully studying the nature of 
society and the influences at work prophecies may be 
made within certain limits which are sufficiently ac- 
curate for all practical purposes. Under given po- 
litical, social and industrial conditions the number and 
character of crimes remain constant. The suicides 
distribute themselves in a most remarkable manner, 
even as to the age, occupation and sex of the person 
and the manner of committing the crime. The num- 
ber of marriages each year is more regular than the 
number of deaths. Famine increases the number of 
crimes against property and decreases the number of 
marriages. The wise merchant knows to a certainty 
from the political, social and industrial condition of 
the country that there will be increased or decreased 
demand for individual lines of goods. Despite all 
the uncertainty of human choice he knows that there 
are certain conditions which determine the number 
who will choose his commodity and take the pains to 
secure it. 

The advertiser is the diplomat of the commercial 
and industrial world. It is his duty to know the com- 
modity to be exploited and the public to be reached. 

ii6 






THE WILL: VARIETY IN ACTION 

Even though the commodity to be sold may seem very 
simple, in reality it is not so. The essential thing in 
every object is the relations which it has and the func- 
tions which it fulfills. The presentation of these rela- 
tionships and functions in a way that will cause 
the possible purchasers \o respond is a task that is not 
likely to be overestimated. 

The same goods may be presented in a score of dif- 
ferent ways. The goods remain the same, but the 

manner of presentation meets with 

• ^^., ^ marked differences in the response of 

of Evil Con- . uv r\ 

^ the public. One presentation may m- 

sequences to . . 

be A ided ^^^^ suspicion and another confidence. 

Suspicion is nothing but an exagge- 
rated tendency to call up possible evil consequences, 
and confidence is an unusual absence of the same tend- 
ency. The text and illustration of the advertisement, 
the make-up, and the reputation of the medium, etc., 
all unite to increase or decrease this tendency to hesi- 
tate and call up possible evil consequences. The ad- 
vertiser can not be too careful in scrutinizing every- 
thing that goes to make up an advertisement to see 
that nothing is present which would increase the tend- 
ency to recall from the past experience evil conse- 
quences which have accompanied other actions. The 
advertising manager of a publication should refuse 
not only all dishonest advertisements, but also all those 
which would tend to make readers suspicious, even if 
such suspicions were ungrounded. A publication 
which has been taken in the home for years, which has 
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become trusted because of long years of reliable serv- 
ice, is inestimable in its value to the advertiser. 

We frequently hesitate to allow time for the sugges- 
tion of possible evil consequences, but if such conse- 
quences do not suggest themselves in too great a 
number and with too great vividness, action may fol- 
low. Thus persons often respond to advertisements 
long after they first read them. They could not be 
induced to respond at once but at a later time they do 
respond, although there has been no additional ground 
given for ^ch action. We are all a little suspicious of 
hasty actions and the older we grow the more sus- 
picious we become. It is frequently wise not to at- 
tempt to secure immediate response, for it requires 
more effort than it would if the public were given a 
longer time in which to allay their suspicions. Adver- 
tisers are frequently surprised by the few responses 
which they receive at first from their advertisements 
and by the great response which they secure at a 
later time, although the first advertisement was in 
every way as good as the second. There are persons 
who will answer an advertisement the first time they 
see it, but there are many others who will not do so. 
There are some who will answer the first advertise- 
ment but will wait a week or so to answer, others will 
wait till they see the second or third of the series and 
then answer. The first time they saw the advertise- 
ment there was a personal desire for the goods adver- 
tised, but the fear of hasty action was enough to re- 
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^ 

Strain action. At a later time such fear is diminished, 
and the mere fact that the advertisement had begotten 
a desire upon its first appearance serves to increase the 
desire upon the second reading of the same or a similar 
advertisement. Continuous consecutive advertising 
meets the method of response both of those suggestible 
creatures who act without hesitation and also of those 
who are too cautious to respond till after sufficient 
time has elapsed for all the evil consequences to pre- 
sent themselves. 

It was pointed but above that deliberation ofter oc- 
curs because the presentation of one line of action 

« . suggests to our minds another similar 

r« 5... . and incompatible action. This sort of 
of Substitutes ^ ,., ^ . , , , 

^ u A -J J deliberate action, as also that result- 
to be Avoiaed . . ^ .- 

ing from a suggestion of evil conse- 
quences, is common in actions where large interests ^ 
are at stake. In purchasing an article that costs some 
hundreds of dollars most persons would deliberate and 
consider other goods of the same class. Thus in pur- 
chasing a piano or an automobile it is to be expected 
that no one would be satisfied with the presentation of 
one make but would consider each make in relation to 
others. Although this is true, yet it is the function of 
the advertiser to get the public to think of one par- 
ticular article, and the advertiser should in general 
make no references to competing goods. The buyer 
may, indeed, think of such goods as might be pur- 
chased, instead of those presented in the advertisement, 
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but the advertiser can not afford to occupy space in 
furthering this tendency. If the advertisement can 
be so constructed that it holds the reader's attention to 
the goods advertised and does not suggest competing 
goods, it has done much to shorten the period of de- 
liberation and secure decision in favor of the goods 
advertised. Every slur and every remark intended to 
weaken the opponent's argument serves to call atten- 
tion to the goods criticised and thus to divide the read- 
er's attention and so keeps the advertisement from 
having its due weight. 

It is possible to hold two lines of action before us 
and with both thus attended to, to decide for the one 
and against the other. Such a decision is made with 
conscious effort, is unpleasing and is not common. We 
may debate between two courses of action and hold 
both clearly in mind for some time, but at the moment 
of decision one course has usually occupied the mind 
completely and the other, by dropping from the at- 
tention, loses the contest, and action in favor of the 
object occupying the mind is commenced. What the 
advertiser must do, therefore, is to help the reader to 
get rid of the necessity of decision by effort, and he can 
do this by so presenting his goods that they occupy the 
attention completely. Under such circumstances de- 
cision becomes easy and prompt. 

The parts of an advertisement may weaken instead 
of strengthen each other. One part of the advertise- 
ment may offer a substitute which causes us to hesi- 
tate about acting upon another part. It is possible to 
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present two articles which seem equally desirable be- 
cause too little description is given of the articles ad- 
vertised. In such a case the reader is unable to make 
up his mind and hesitation and procrastination follow 
until the initial desire for the goods has vanished. 
" He who hesitates is lost " is a frequent quotation, 
but it would be more applicable if we should change 
it to, " The possible customer who is caused to hesi- 
tate is lost." A single advertisement should not pre- 
sent competing goods unless sufficient argument is 
given to make it possible for the reader to make up his 
mind and to act at once. 

Not only must the advertiser avoid presenting sug- 
gestions of evil consequences and possible substitutes 
for his own commodity but he must use the greatest 
skill to discover the conception which in any particular 
case will lead to action. In Professor James' five 
methods presented above, the most significant thing • 
in the discussion is the following sentence : " The 
conclusive reason for the decision in these cases usually 
is the discovery that we can refer the case to a class j 
upon which we are accustomed to act unhesitatingly i 
in a stereotyped way. The moment we hit upon a 
conception which allows us to apply a principle of ac- 
tion which is a fixed and stable part of our Ego, our 
state of doubt is at an end." 

Recently an attempt was made to discover the con- 
ceptions which actually are effective in leading persons 
to answer advertisements and to purchase advertised 
goods. Upon this point the statements of several 
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thousand persons were examined. The result was 
most interesting and instructive. Among the effective 
motives or conceptions the following were prom- 
inent : 

1. Reliability of the goods or the firm. 

2. The goods supply a present need. 

3. Money considerations, e. g., cheapness, invest- 
ment, chance to win. 

4. Labor saving, convenient or useful. 

5. Healthful. 

6. Stylish. 

7. An attractive and frequently repeated advertise- 
ment. 

Of these seven reasons it will be observed that the 
second and last should not be included in the reasoning 
type. In the second the goods were suggested at the 
time they were needed and the purchase followed with- 
out further consideration. In the seventh the pur- 
chaser was influenced by the constant suggestion which 
was .offered by the frequently recurrent attractive ad- 
vertisement. ^ 

If the right conception is presented at the right 
time, the desired action will follow. In the repro- 
duced advertisement of Ivory Soap (No. 4) it is as- 
sumed that women purchase the soap and that for 
many of them, including such as the one shown in the 
cut, the purity and reliability of the article is the 
quality of greatest concern. Hence the conception of 
Ivory Soap as pure and reliable is the one conception 
above all others which will sell it. 
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With very many persons it was found that a good 
investment is the conception which leads to immediate 
action. Therefore if, radiators are presented satisfac- 
torily as a good investment, the question is settled at 
once and the radiators are purchased. The repro- 



Ko. t. — '?iiTlt7 M the coDtToIUiiB concspUoD. 

duced advertisement of the American Radiator Com- 
pany (No. 5), appearing in women's magazines, was 
evidently constructed on this principle. 

Very many godds are advertised, and with great 
success, as being labor-saving, convenient or useful. 
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The reproduced advertisement of Postum Cereal 
(No. 6) is open to severe criticism. It should be 
remembered, however, that there are many persons to 
whom the conception of health is all powerful. For 
such this advertisement might be irresistible. 
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Clothing, diamonds, magazines and hundreds of 
other things are successfully advertised by emphasis 
upon the stylishness of the goods: upon the social 
prestige enjoyed by their possessors. 
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Putl«d Down Hill. 
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No. 6. — This Beries of adyertiBementB assnines 
the effectiveness of the conception, health. 

It is a wise advertiser that can select the concep- 
tions that will fit into the principles of action of the 
greatest number of possible customers. 
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IX 

HABIT 



The term habit has been so frequently confined to 

a few questionable or bad habits that the broader sig- 

. T ^ ^ nificance of the term is ordinarily lost. 
An Interest- ___ „ r ^ .- i . 

. ctu^„ We are all creatures of habit and have 

some good and some bad ones. It is 
an interesting study for any one to observe his own 
actions and thoughts and to see what he does habit- 
ually. I tried recently to make such a study of my- 
self, but found that if I should be compelled to record 
all my habitual actions and thoughts it would keep a 
stenographer busy all day and a camera would have to 
be directed toward me for every move I made. I 
found that I got out of bed in the morning in a way 
peculiar to myself. I put on my clothes in a stereo- 
typed order. I put my left shoe on first — I always 
do. I put my coat on by putting on my right sleeve 
first, and when I tried to reverse the order I found it 
very difficult. I picked up the morning paper and 
glanced over the first page; then I turned to the last 
page and from there looked through the paper from 
the last to the first page and so ended where I had 
begun. This is my habitual method of reading the 
morning paper, although I had not observed the fact 
till that time. 

I put\ugar on my breakfast food first and added 
cre^Tm later. The manner in which I arose from the 
table, put on my hat and left the house was peculiar 



HABIT 

to myself. My manner of walking was such that my 
friends, seeing me in the distance, knew me. I walked 
down to>yn by the same street which I had been 
going over for years, although there were several other 
streets equally good and convenient. I addressed my 
friends in such a manner that they recognized me even 
when they did not see me. I took up my work and 
went through it in a regular routine. 

The actions as described above were not reasoned 
out and followed because they were the most rational. 
I observed my brother's actions at all these points and 
found that at every point his habits were different from 
mine. His actions were as reasonable as mine but not 
more so. Throughout the day I found that, the great 
majority of my actions and thoughts were merely 
habitual and were performed without conscious desire 
or deliberation. 

The fact of habit has been a matter of marvel and 
wonder for centuries, but an explanation of the phe- 

__ - . , nomenon has been left to modern psy- 

Habits and , , Tr t u i . 

Plasticity ^^^^^SY- If I bend a piece-&f-paper 

and crease it the crease will remain, 
even if the paper is straightened out again. The pa- 
per is plastic, and plasticity means simply that the sub- 
stance offers some resistc^nce to adopting a new form, 
but when the new form is once impressed upon it, it 
retains it. Some effort is required to overcome the 
plasticity of the paper and to form the crease, but 
when the crease is once formed the plasticity of the 
paper preserves the crease. 
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There is a most intimate relation between our brains 
and our thoughts. Every time we think there is a 
slight change taking place in the delicate nerve cells 
which compose a large part of the brain. Every ac- 
tion among these cells leaves its indelible mark, or 
" crease," for the nerve substa PQ»4S.^plastic. \It is easy 
for the paper to bend where it has been creased and 
it is likewise easy for action to take place in the brain 
where it has taken place before.^ That is why it is so 
easy to think our old habitual thoughts and why it 
is so hard to think new thoughts or to perform new 
movements. When a thought has been thought or 
an action performed many times, the crease becomes 
so well established that thinking and acting along that 
crease are easier than other thoughts or actions, and S( 
these easier ones are said to have become habitual. L 
a very real sense the thoughts and the actions form th( 
brain, and then when the brain is formed its ^lasticit; 
is so great that it determines our future thinking andj 
acting. 

This is well shown in the case of language. It is 

ordinarily true that no one ever learns a language 

I . after he is twenty-five years old so 

T ^ • T-r well that/ he can speak it without an 
Late m Life A ^ . 

accent. Q\s far as language is con- 
cerned a person seems to be fixed or creased by the 
time he is twenty-five and he can never get rid of his 
former habits of speechJ Few men ever learn to dress 
well unless they have acquired the art in their youth. 
We all knoAV men who have acquired wealth in middle 
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life and who have tried to be good dressers, but in 
vain. They go to the best tailors, but something 
about them betrays their former habits, ("in all these 
things we see that we first form our brains, and then 
when they are once formed (creased) they determine 
what we shall do and be. / 

This relationship of the mind to the brain in the 
formation of habits may be illustrated by the paths in 
a forest. In the densest forest there are still some 
paths where you can walk with ease. Some person or 
some animal walks along in a particular direction and 
breaks down some of the weeds and briars. Some 
one else follows, and every time that any one walks in 
this path it becomes easier. Here the weeds and 
briars are trampled on and kept out of the way. In 
all the other places the briars have grown up and 
made it almost impossible to walk through them. 

Every thought we think forms a pathway through 
our brains and makes it easier for every other similar 
thought. We think along certain lines and that is the 
same as saying that we haye formed certain pathways 
of thought through our brains. It is easy now to 
think these habitual thoughts but to think a new 
thought is like beating a new path through a forest 
while to think along the old lines is like following the 
old paths where advance is easy. A habit in the brain 
is like a path in a forest. We know how easy it is to 
take the old path and how hard it is to form a new one. 
We see how easy it is to think the old thoughts and to 
do the old things and how difficult the new ones are. 
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As habits play such a large part in all of our think- 
ing and acting it is important\that the advertiser 

should understand what habits are and * 

-, , how he can make tire most of the sit- 

Personal 
Habits uation. He should observe the work- i 

ing of the laws of habit in his own life, 
f he could realize that everything he does leaves on his 
brain an impression which is to be a determining factor 
in all his future, he would be extremely careful as 
to what he thinks and what he does, even in privat^ ^ 

The success of the advertiser depends to an exception- 
ally great degree upon the confidence of the public. i 
If we know that a man acts uniformly in an honest 
manner we have such confidence in him that we call 
him an honest man and we believe that he will not 
break his habit of honesty in the future and we are 
therefore willing to trust him. Thus, whether we 
think of single actions as determining our future char- 
acters or whether we think of them as determining the 
estimation in which we shall he held by others, there 
are no incentives to right actions comparable with the 
inflexible laws of habit when these laws are fully 
appreciated. 

The advertiser is likely to ' get into a rut '' in his 

line of thinking and consequently in his presentation 

. of his commodity before the public. 

" "R t " "^^ should see to it that he does not 

allow his habits gradually but surely 
to make impossible to him new forms of expression 
and new lines of thinking and writing. It takes great 
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and determined effort to overcome an old habit or to 
form a new one, but the advertiser should in many 
cases make the necessary effort; otherwise he is 
doomed to become an " old fogy." ^ 

The public, which the advertiser addresses, is sub- 
ject to the same laws of habit as the advertiser. 
Each of the potential customers has formed a rut in 
his thinking and thinks along that particular line or 
lines. The advertiser must know his customers. He 
must know their habits of thought, for it is too diffi- 
cult to attempt to get them to think along new lines. 
He must present his commodity in such a way that 
the readers can understand it without being compelled 
to think a new thought. The advertisement should 
conform to their habitual modes of thought, and then 
the customers can read it and understand it with ease. 

Habit gives regularity and persistence to our actions. 

Some people have formed the habit of looking at the 

last pages in magazines before they 

, " look at the others. Some people look 
tomers , . , , , , r 

Hab't niore at the right page than at the left. 

Some glance first at the top of the 
page, and if that does not look interesting the page is 
passed by without a glance at the bottom or middle. 
The wise advertiser is always alert to detect these hab- 
its and to profit by his discovery. 

When game is plentiful and hunters few, any marks- 
man may be successful in bagging game. As soon, 
however, as competition becomes keen only that marks- 
man is successful who understands the habits of the 
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game sought and who plans his method of approach 
according to the habits of the game. When adver- 
tising was more primitive than it is to-day and when 
competition was less keen, any printer or reporter 
might have been successful in advertising, but to-day 
no man can be successful who does not plan his cam- 
paign according to the habits of the public which he 
must reach. 

I The action of habit gives great value to advertising 

by making the effect of the advertisement to be not 

■R It M #1 nierely transient but permanent^ If an 

Permanent advertisement can get persons started 

to purchasing a particular brand of 
goods it has done much more than sell the goods 
in the immediate present; for when people do a 
thing once it is easier to get them to do it again, and 
habits are formed by just such repetitions. In the first 
instance the purchaser may have been induced to act 
only after much hesitation, but after a few repetitions 
the act becomes almost automatic and requires little 
or no deliberation. Habitual acts are always per- 
formed without deliberation, and there is a uniform- 
ity and a certainty about them which differentiates 
them from other forms of actions. 

One great aim of the advertiser is to induce the 
public to get the habit of using his particular line of 
goods. When the habit is once formed it acts as a 
great drive-wheel and makes further action easy in 
the same direction. It often takes extensive adver- 
tising to get the public into the habit, and the amount 
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of sales may not warrant the expense during the first 
year, but since a habit formed is a positive asset such 
campaigns may be profitable. 

The advertiser of Pears' soap quoted a great truth 1 

when he put this at the head of his advertisement, 
" How use doth breed a habit." If he could by adver- 
tising get persons to using Pears' soap he would get 
them into the habit of using it, and so the advertise- 
ment would be an active agent in inducing the cus- 
tomers to continue to buy the soap even long years 
after the advertisement had ceased to appear. 

Many advertisers work on the theory that as soon 
as they have got the public into the habit of using theis 
goods they can stop their advertising and the sales will 
go right on. There is much truth in this but also a 
great error. It takes so much effort to form the habit 
that when it is once formed it should be made the most 
of. This can best be done by continuing the adver- 
tising, thus taking advantage of the habit by secur- 
ing prompt responses and at the same time taking care 
to preserve the habit. 
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THE HABIT OF READING ADVER- 

TISEMENTS 

As was shown in the preceding chapter, we are all 
creatures of habit. One of the habits which most of 
us have acquired is that of reading advertisements. 
The fact that this has become habitual gives it a per- 
manence and regularity similar to that of our other 
habits. Like other habits, too, we are frequently not 
conscious of it. i had formed a fixed habit of putting - 

on my right sleeve before the left one, and yet for J 

years I did not know it — would have denied it. Peo- 
ple have told me that they never look at the advertising 
pages of a magazine, when, in fact, they scarcely ever 
take up a magazine without " glancing " at the ad- 
vertisements. 

One lady told me that she was sure she never paid 
any attention to advertisements, and yet within an 
hour after making such a statement she was engaged 
in a conversation about articles which she knew only 
from statements appearing in the advertising columns 
of her periodicals. I observed her reading magazines 
and found that she seldom slighted the advertisements. 
Thousands of magazine readers read advertisements 
more than they are aware. 

I asked several professional advertising men as to 
the number of persons who read advertisements and 
the time which people in general devote to them. Some 
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of these men assured me that all persons who pick up 
a magazine look at the advertisements, and that they 
put in as much time in reading them as they do in read- 
ing the body of the magazine. I felt convinced that 
the advertising men were as wide of the mark as the 
group first mentioned. It is not possible to find out 
how much Other people read advertisements by observ- 
ing one's self, by asking personal friends, or by ask- 
ing those engaged in the business of advertising. To 
know whether people in general read the advertise- 
ments or not it is necessary to watch a large number 
of persons who are reading magazines, to keep an ac- 
curate account of the number who are reading the ad- 
vertisements and of those who are reading the articles 
in the body of the magazine. The observation should 
be made on different classes of persons, in homes, clubs, 
libraries, on trains — wherever and under whatever 
conditions people are in the habit of reading publica- 
tions which contain advertisements. 

Some months ago I visited the reading-room of the 
Chicago Public Library. Iti this room several hun- 
dred men are constantly reading newspapers and mag- 
azines — principally magazines. At almost any hour 
of the day one hundred men may be found there read- 
ing magazines. There is a very large number of mag- 
azines to choose from, the chairs are comfortable and 
the light is good. In front of some of the chairs are 
tables on which the magazine may be rested. There 
are no conveniences for answering a mail-order ad- 
vertisement at once, but that might not detract from 
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the reading of such advertisements. Some of the men 
who read there have but a few minutes to stay, while 
others are there to spend the day. As I looked over 
the room to see how many were reading advertise- ^ 
ments, it seemed to me that a large part of them were 
thus engaged. 

To know just how many are reading at any particu- 
lar moment, the following plan of investigation was 

followed. I began at the first table 

^ and, unobserved by the readers, turned 
gation Con- 

d cted "^y attention to the first man. If he 

was reading from the body of the mag- 
azine, I took what data I wanted from him, jotted 
them down on my notebook and then turned to his 
neighbor and took the data from him, etc. A man 
was reported as reading the advertisements if he was 
reading them the very first moment I turned my atten- 
tion to him. In every case this first observation de- 
termined the points in question. Thus, if I turned my 
attention to a man who was looking at the last page 
of the advertisements, and if the very next moment he 
turned to the reading matter, he was still reported as 
reading advertisements. On the other hand, if at my 
first observation he was just finishing his story in the ^ 

body of the magazine and if, during the next few min- 
utes, he was engaged in reading advertisements, he was 
still reported as not reading advertisements. By this 
system the same results are secured as we should get 
by taking a snap-shot of the room. We get the exact 
number who are reading advertisements at any mo- 
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ment of time. Where there was a single column of 
advertisements next to a single column of reading mat- 
ter at which the subject was looking, it was sometimes 
impossible. to tell what he was reading. In all cases of 
doubt the man was not counted at all. There were, 
however, but few such cases. 

I made six visits to the library, going on different 
days of the week, different seasons of the year and 

different hours of the day. At each 

« ,. ?, visit I made observations on one hun- 
Readmg Ad- , , , ,. 

^' J. dred men who were readmg maga- 

vertisements . ^.,^ , ,,, , 

zmes. Of the first hundred observed 

eighty-eight were reading from the body of the mag- 
azine and twelve were reading advertisements. Of 
the second hundred six were reading advertisements. 
Of the third hundred fifteen were reading advertise- 
ments. Of the fourth hundred sixteen were reading 
advertisements. Of the fifth hundred only five were 
reading advertisements. Of the sixth hundred eleven 
were reading advertisements. Making a summary of 
the six hundred magazine readers, I found sixty-five 
reading advertisements and four hundred and thirty- 
five reading from the body of the magazine. That is 
to say, loVg pe^ ce nt.^f all the men o bse rved were 
reading advertisements. 

At my request a gentleman made similar tests at the 
same library, and his final results were in remarkable 
harmony with those given above. Of all the men he 
observed, exactly ten per cent, were reading advertise- 
ments. 
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The fact that only ten per cent, of the men were 
reading advertisements at any one point of time is not 
at all equivalent to saying that only one-tenth of them 
read — or glanced at — the advertisements. A large 
part of them turned over the advertising pages, but 
they turned them hastily and did not stop to read them 
unless in some way they were particularly interesting. 
Some of the men were looking at the pictures in the 
advertising pages; some of them were glancing at the 
display and reading nothing which was not particular- 
ly prominent; others were reading the complete argu- 
ment of the advertisement. As far as I could tell, 
most of those who were looking through the advertise- 
ments were not engaged in any serious attempt to un- 
derstand the argument, and were reading in a hasty 
and indifferent manner. Indeed, it was the exception 
rather than the rule that any advertisement was read 
from beginning to end. 

It is quite certain that the data thus far secured 

are not sufficient for any generalization as to the exact 

-,. T time or proportion of time which the 

vvomen, In- 

fi.ri.<:ti.H MnQt general public devotes to the advertis- 

mg columns of periodicals. It is quite 
generally believed that women read advertisements 
more than men, but in all the. tests referred to above, 
the data were secured only from men. In the second 
place, it is true that the regular subscribers to periodi- 
cals read them more nearly from cover to cover than 
readers who drop into a library to read. Magazine 
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readers on a train frequently have but a single copy 
of a magazine at hand, and as trips are usually some- 
what prolonged, the traveler frequently not only reads 
the text matter but reads many of the advertisements 
completely. Another element which enters into the 
question, as here investigated, is found in the fact that 
among such abundance of periodicals the reader be- 
comes somewhat bewildered, tries to glance through 
many papers and does not read so carefully as he 
would ordinarily do under other circumstances. Un- 
der these circumstances the data at hand can not show 
more than certain general tendencies and certain spe- 
cific facts as to how one class of readers is in the 
habit of reading the advertisements in magazines un- 
der the conditions mentioned above. 

The tendency to rush through the advertising pages 
of magazines, which was so clearly present in the 
Chicago Public Library, is, I believe, a general tend- 
ency. Many people turn every page of the advertising 
columns of a magazine and read none of the advertise- 
ments through. It would not be fair to assume from 
the data on hand that the average magazine reader 
spends ten-fold as much time on the text as he does on 
the advertisements, but it is quite certain that he spends 
a comparatively short time on the advertisements. If 
the readers in libraries spend anything like tenfold as 
much time on the text as on the advertisements, and 
if there is a general tendency with most readers to 
rush through or glance at the advertisements, it be- 
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hooves the adverti ser to recoe ; Tiize th e '"^^'"' .-n^ifii'tinne 
and to construct his advertisements according to the 
ha bits of magazine read ers. 

If the presentation ofliis goods is to be seen but a 



Wilson's Outside Venetians ^''€?S£"^f 




'^aftSStr J. 0. WILSON CO.. 5 W«st aoth St., New York 
Ma. 1.— An mnitifttlan that UHutrMai. 

fraction of a second, that fraction must be made to 
■ \ count. The cut used should be not a 

CSh Id 1'"^'"^ picture but an illustration. The 
Illustrate r^^ should be made to speak for itself 
-^ and to tell the story so distinctly that 
at a glance the gist of the advertisement is compre- 
hended. Thus, in the advertisement of Wilson's Out- 
side Venetians ( No. i ) , reproduced herewith, the illus- 
tration shows just how the ware looks and what it 
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is good for. Even in the most hasty glance the reader 
is enabled to get a good idea of the appearance and 
use of this commodity. If he is interested in such 
goods at all, this knowledge will often lead him to 
read the entire advertisement. If he passes the adver- 
tisement with a single glance he will still be affected 
with what he has seen. 

The advertisement of the Venus Drawing Pencil, 



itratlDn tell a nMMng 

odB ftdvecti Bed- 
reproduced herewith, (No. 2) has a beautiful pic- 
ture, but it tells nothing about the goods advertised. 
I know nothing more about Venus Drawing Pencils 
after seeing this picture than I did before. Many peo- 
ple look at this picture as they turn the pages of the 
magazine, and yet they never discover that it has any- 
thing to do with pencils. They remember the picture, 
but do not take the trouble to notice what it is sup- 
posed to advertise. 

In the advertisement reproduced herewith, the type 
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display, "Advertising Taught by Mail," (No. 3) 
gives the gist of the whole matter. Every one who 
glances at the advertisement understands it. If he 
sees nothing more than the display of type, he has seen 
enough to understand what it is all about and to be in- 
fluenced in favor of the idea there presented. The 
next time he turns over the pages of a magazine con- 
taining this advertisement his attention will be at- 
tracted by this familiar display. Every time he sees 



Advertising 

Taught by Mail 

8«nd today Cor fre« t«tt blank vbldi ei»bf«r« us 
to advise you wIiac your pro$pei>t8 are for smcess. 
This is the largest, most successful a.rul mo^c tafluea* 
tial Institu^ioQ teaching (tie science, art andprac* 
tlc« of advertising* Sui-cessful students every- 
where earn la^ doaMe previous income* who 
learned aX hone by g^tTlai^ spare *§«■»*> only Cor 
Crvm three to six months. 

CHtCMGO COUL£G£ OFAOwomsima 

9ia WiUlmtnm BrntUUntf, • Chkfmgo 

Owned and coadncted by 10 lead* ^ 
inc Chlcaco Advertising meb* ^ 



No. 3. — The display type gives the gist of the business. 

this advertisement the suggestion in favor of it be- 
comes stronger and yet the reader himself may not be 
conscious of such influence. 

In the advertisement reproduced herewith, the type 
display, "Wanted — Good Neighbors," (No. 4) does 
not indicate in any way that the advertisement is one 
of real estate. A person could glance at this advertise- 
ment a score of times, but he would know no more 
about it when he had seen it the last time than he did 
after he had seen it the first time. It has nothing to 
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say to the casual reader, and would be weakened rather 
than strengthened by repetition. 

The type display should not be merely to attract at- 
tention, but must tell a story and tell it quickly. The 

_ display type and the picture which 

About Type f ^ ^^ ^ 

j^. I merely attract and do not mstruct are 

in many cases worthless, for in attract- 
ing attention to themselves they divert the attention 



Wanted 

Good Neighbors 

Who Value Good Neighbors and a Good 
Neighborhood About Their Summer Homes* 

I want a man— or rather three or four men with 93,000 to |4iOoo 
each, who care as much for a beautiful summer home as I do, to 
write me and let me tell them of a property I am holdms^ in the 
most beautiful part of Michis^an, for myself and for them. 1 am 
not a real estate assent. I amjust what I here profess to be, a 
seeker for a beautiful'summer home for myself, with good neigh- 
bors. It won't cost you anything to write to me and let me send 
yott some photograpns and details. And write now, please, as 1 
do not care to advertise this again. Ceorcs Mills Rogers, 
too Washington St., Chicago, 111. 

No. 4. — Tiacklng in indicativeneBs. 

from the thing advertised. The picture and the mean- 
ingless headline will interest some people so much that 
they will stop and read the advertisement through to 
try to figure out what it all means. But the great 
majority of the readers will not stop at any particular 
advertisement, and unless they get something at a 
glance they get nothing at all. A large number of 
magazine readers see each advertisement, but only a 
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/ ♦ 

few of them will stop to read it through. The ad- 
vertiser must learn to make the best possible use of 
this casual glance of the multitude. Since many see 
the display and but few read the argument, an at- 
tempt should be made to construct a display that will 
not merely attract attention to itself, but be so con- 
structed that it will beget interest in the goods adver- 
tised. 

Few people will admit that thev are greatly in- 
fluenced by advertising. I have discussed the ques- 
tion with many persons, and I have yet to find the first 
one who believes that he is materially influenced by 
magazine advertising in the purchases which he makes. 
One great cause for this personal delusion is found in 
the habit which they have formed of glancing through 
the advertising pages. They turn the pages rapidly 
and the individual advertisement makes so little im- 
pression that it is not remembered by them as having 
been seen at all. 

To say t ^at the a HvprtUfmpnt ig f^rg^ttf" is not 

equivalent to saying that it has not made a lasting im- 

, pcessien. If I should glance at the 
Unrecognized j x- i. • j-rr 

f Arl ^^^^ advertisement in dmerent mag- 

^. ^ azines for each month for a number 

vertisements 

of years, it is quite possible that these 

single glances would be forgotten. I might not r^- 

^member ever having seen an advertisement, and yet my 

familiarity with the goods advertised might seem so 

great that I should belie^(e that some of my acquaint- 
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ances had recommended them to me or that 1 had used 
the goods years before. 

The following instance, which was also referred to 
in the chapter on Suggestion, illustrates this point per- 
fectly/ For years I have seen the advertisements of a 
certain tailor. Recently I entered his shop and or- 
dered a suit of clothes. It so happened that the pro- 
prietor, who was conducting a vigorous advertising 
campaign, waited on me himself. As he took my order 
he asked me whether he had been recommended to me. 
I promptly replied that he had. I then began to try 
to recall who had recommended him, but found that 
I could not recall any such recommendation. I had 
seen his advertisement so often that I had forgotten 
the particular advertisements, but had retained the 
information which they had imparted. I had evidently 
confused the source of my information, for I fully 
believed that I had heard from some of my friends 
that this particular tailor was especially trustworthy. 
If he had asked me whether I had been influenced by 
his advertisements or not, I might have answered that 
they had had nothing to do with it, although in fact 
they were the only source of my information about 
him and evidently were entirely responsible for the 
sale. 

Qrhe oftener we see an advertisement, the fewer are 
the chances that we will remember where we saw it, 
but the greater becomes our feeling of familiarity 
with the goods advertised. ^ As soon as we become 
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familiar with the goods in this way and unmindful 

— .,. -^ of the source of the familiarity, we 
Familianty ,., , , , . i . , , . 

^V"th th ^^^ likely to be subject to this delusion 

Goods ^^ supposing that we have heard our 
friends recommend the goods. Most 
people still are prejudiced against advertisements, and 
would not purchase the goods if they realized that their 
only source of information about the firm and about 
the goods was the advertisement; but as soon as they 
forget the source of the information they are perfectly 
willing to buy the goods, although they would repu- 
diate the statement that they had been influenced by 
the advertisements. If a merchant should ask his 
customers whether they had been influenced largely 
by his advertisements or not, he would certainly re- 
ceive a very discouraging report, and would be in- 
clined to give up his advertisements as worthless, 
when, in fact, nothing but his advertisements had in- 
duced them to come to his store. 

The habit which the public has formed of reading 
advertisements so hastily makes it difficult for the ad- 
vertisement writer to construct his advertisements to 
meet the emergency of the case; it mabes it difficult 
for the merchant to discover the direct results of his 
advertising campaign, and, on the other hand, it makes 
the right sort of advertising peculiarly effective, by 
making the reader more susceptible to confusion as to 
the source of his information. 
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XI 

THE LAWS OF PROGRESSIVE 

THINKING 

In acquiring simple acts of skill we all use in the 
main the " try, try again " method. This is technic- 

ally known as the " trial and error '* 

method. We simply keep trying till 

p . we happen to hit it right, and then we 

Thinking- irnitate our successes till finally the 

skill is acquired. The first correct re- 
sponse may have been reflex, instinctive or merely ac- 

r 

cidental. When, however, we attempt to develop acts 
of skill or ideas in advance of our fellows this simple 
method of trial and error does not suffice. It is of 
course true that most of the actions of all of us and all 
the acts of many of us are not progressive in the sense 
here intended. By progressive thinking we mean the 
conception of new ideas, the invention of new methods 
of doing work, the construction of a new policy or a 
new instrument or something of a kindred nature. 
For such thinking the essential mental process involves 
nothing totally diflferent from ordinary thinking, but 
it involves the ordinary proce;sses in a more complete 
and efficient form. The processes referred to are the 
following four: n hsefvat ion. cla ssificati on, i nferenc e 
and apptiV^tinrL The laws of progressive thinking are 
derived from these processes and are nothing more 
than a demand for the complete carrying out of these 
four processes. The thinking of the advertiser does 
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not differ from that of others ; and in what follows the 
discussion will be confined to the advertiser and his 
problems, inasmuch as such a concrete problem seems 
more definite than a general discussion. 

Observation is logically the first step. All adver- 
tisers have eyes, but they do not all use them equally 

^1- ^. well. Observation should begfin at 
Observation ^ 

home. The advertiser should analyze 
his ow n response to advertisements, but unfortunately 
he is likely to become so prejudiced or hardened to 
advertisements that his own judgment must be taken 
with great caution. How does this advertisement or 
this part of the advertisement affect me? How does 
it affect my wife, my mother, my sister? How does 
it affect the persons who ride on the train with me or 
who pass by the billboards with me? This is the 
territory which is so near at home that we disregard 
it. Such observations must, of course, be supple- 
mented by tests carried on by means of keying the ad- 
vertisement, by consulting the sales department, etc. 

None of us are ideal observers. We can't tell just 
how certain advertisements affect us or what element 
of the advertisement is the most effective. We do not 
observe accurately how advertisements affect those \ 

about us. We see only those things which we have j 

learned to see or which have been pointed out to us. 
We are not skillful in discovering new methods of se- 
curing new data and so bur observations are neither 
so accurate nor so extensive as they should be. 

The advertiser has an extensive field of observation 
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and but little direction as to the best method. He 
must observe his goods in order to know the possible 
qualities which may be presented with greatest force. 
He must observe the public to which he is to make his 
appeal. He must be a practical psychologist. He 
must also be an advertising expert according to the 
narrow and fallacious use of that term. In the past 
the advertiser has not been required to know his com- 
modity or his public, but he has felt satisfied if he was 
an expert in the construction of advertisements, the 
choice of mediums, the keying of advertisements and 
similar strictly technical accomplishments. The ob- 
servations are not ^rnmplft^*-Hf4r*^ they-t ncludc these 
three fields, i. e.». the-goods, the pubHc and the adver- 
ti.sernents^_ • 

The second step in the method, logically speaking, is 
that of classification. The observations must be class- 

^, .^ . ified. The scattered data must be 
Classincation , , , , r , ^ 

brought together before they can be 

utilized. Great skill is necessary to make the right 

classifications. In any large office care must be used 

in filing away material to see that the general heads 

are not only correct but that they are the most usable 

ones. Likewise in filing away our observations, in 

getting them into shape so that we can use them, the 

greatest care is necessary in choosing the right heads 

and in getting all the data under thei r appropriate 

general heads. All the data must be analyzed and 

classihed and reclassified, for new observations require 

new classifications, so that the classification is never 
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complete and the generalizations based on the classi- 
fications are continually increasing. For instance, 
every advertiser has a certain amount of data concern- 
ing the effectiveness of advertisements without illus- 
trations in publications in which the text matter is 
largely illustrated. But how many advertisers have 
grouped this data and formed any general statement 
concerning it? 

The process. QLclassificationjnvolves that of anab^ 
sis, and the difficulty of forming new analyses is much 
greater than would be supposed by those who have 
not studied the process. In order that new classifica- 
tions may be made the data must be worked over and 
thought of in all the possible relations. The man who 
makes the best use of his knowledge is the one who has 
it best analyzed and classified. 

Advertisers have sent me two different advertise- 
ments which were carefully keyed, one of which was 

^ ^ successful and the other one unsuc- 

Inference 

cessful. In some cases the advertise- 
ments are very similar and the differences at first sight 
seem non-essential, yet the differences are great enough 
to secure success in one case and failure in another. 
Under some circumstances it might be practically im- 
possible to deduce the cause of the differences. Re- 
cently an advertiser sent me two such advertisements. 
One had been unsuccessful and the other had been 
extremely successful. The illustrations were ' very 
similar and the arguments were largely identical J 
throughout. The two had been/un in the same sizes 
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and in the same and also in different publications. It 
seemed quite evident that the difference must lie in the 
advertisements themselves and not in any extraneous 
matter. 

I think that I was correct in inferring that the dif- 
ference Jay in the display of the illustration and text 
matter, but not in the quality of either of them. In 
the unsuccessful advertisement there was no resting 

place fpn-ttui pyn , nnf1 n o. point ^^^ h"^ ^f or ipntafinn . 

(The lin^^;q£Tentatio5^is the line which the eye fol- 
lows in observing an illustration.) In the successful* 
advertisement the eye rested naturally at the point from 
which the advertisement looked the most artistic and 
from which the content of the advertisement could 
best be understood. Furthermore, the line of orienta- 
tion was such that the eye naturally followed the 
order which made the argument and display mutually 
strengthening, and so the eye rested, at the conclu- 
sion, at the point which was most inducive to im- 
mediate action. Any trained artist or even any one 
who had studied the theory which underlies artistic 
productions, might very naturally have looked for this 
resting place for the eye or for the appropriate place 
for the line of orientation, but unless these features 
were taken into consideration the wrong conclusion 
would have been drawn as to the cause of success or 
failupe in the case of these two advertisements. 

The fourth step in the mental process of the pro- 
gressive advertiser is that of applying the deduc- 
tions drawn from the former experience. The laws 
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concerning the force called electricity are known to 

. ,. ^. thousands, but it takes an Edison or a 
Application 

Marconi to make a new application of 
these same laws. If Edison and Marconi had not a 
comprehensive grasp of these laws they would not be 
inventors. Others have as good a knowledge of all 
the phenomena connected with electricity as they and 
yet are unable to make a practical use of their knowl- 
edge. Science can formulate the laws of the phe- 
nomena as far as they have been discovered and ap- 
• plied, but it can not lay down rules or suggest infal- 
lible methods for further discoveries and inventions. 
This does not minimize the value of science but it em- 
phasizes the need of originality and ingenuity in the 
man who strives to lead his profession and to invent 
new methods and to make new applications of those 
he has learned. 

Certain keen students of advertising have prophesied 
but little benefit to advertising from the science of psy- 
chology, because a science can not lay down rules for 
things which are not yet discovered. This criticism 
has weight with any who should be so foolish as to 
suppose that every accomplished student of the human 
mind would of necessity be a successful advertiser. To 
suppose that a great psychologist would of necessity 
be a successful innovator in advertising is just as sane 
as to suppose that every, one who understands electric- 
ity as well as Edison would have as great a record as 
he at the patent office. If Edison had known nothing 
of the science of physics, it is quite certain that he 
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never would have been heard from^ ^ Sci ence dof^ ^^^ 
produce inventors but it is of great assistance to a 
genius and may cause him to become a great discov- 
erer. Psychology is of assistance. Jo. every advertiser, 
in helping him to observe widely and accurately, in 
teaching him how to classify or group his observa- 
tions systematically: it should help him in drawing the 
correct conclusions from his classified experience. If 
psychology could do no more it would be of inesti- 
mable value, but as applications or new discoveries de- 
pend so largely on the formation of correct deductions 
and hypotheses, psychology may even be of benefit in 
this last and most difficult step in the mental process 
of the innovator. 

The most successful advertisers are those who ob- 
serve most widely and accurately, who classify their 

observations and group them in the 
_ - most usable form, who then think most 

Til ^ ^ J keenly about these classified observa- 
lUustrated , ^ ^ , , , . t 

tions so as to draw the most helpful 

conclusions, and lastly who, have the greatest ability 
in utilizing these deductions in their advertising cam- 
paigns. They are the active men, those who are seek- 
ing better methods of observation and of classification 
and who are never content with their past deductions 
or their applications. To show what I mean at this 
point I will illustrate from methods employed by one 
of the leading advertisers of America. 

In observing the effect which advertisements pro- 
duce upon a community it is much easier to learn which 
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advertisements are effective than what it is in the par- 
ticular advertisements which makes them interesting. 
Mr. B., as an aid in making observations at this latter 
point, secured several thousands of letters from read- 
ers of issues of the magazine of which he was the 
advertising manager. In these letters the writers told 
which advertisements they were the most interested in 
and what it was in each particular advertisement which 
interested them. Mr. B. could have turned to the 
pages of his magazine and have made a personal ob- 
servation as to the way the different advertisements 
affected him and what it was in any particular adver- 
tisement which interested him most, but by the method 
described he multiplied his observations a thousand 
fold, and all within the commodity with which he has 
to deal. When he had read over the letters he had 
the data before him but it was in chaotic and worthless ' 

condition. The next step was to bring order out of 
chaos. It was easy to tabulate the results and find 
out how many were especially interested in each par- 
ticular advertisement. But when it came to classify- 
ing the reasons — and often women's reasons at that'//'/ . 
— for being interested in each advertisement, the task 
proved itself to be one of great difficulty. 

The data were turned over to me for such classifica- 
tion, and though this is not the place to give in full the 
general heads and the sub-heads under which the 
classification was finally made, it may be interesting 
to know that the reasons for advertisements' proving 
interesting were in the order of their frequency : first, 
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re liability ; second, ^rf^'^'lifl^ "'^"'"'^f rntJOT ' ^l^i^^^jj the 
construction of the advertisement; and f ourth^ the 
present need of the reader. Thus of the letters re- 
ceived one month, 607 affirmed that they were most 
interested in their chosen advertisement because they 
believed that the firm or the medium or the goods 
were strictly reliable. In some cases they had tried 
the goods advertised; in some they had dealt with the 
firm ; in some they noticed the testimonials or the prizes 
taken, etc. In the same month 508 were particularly 
interested because of money considerations. Some be- 
cause they could get the goods advertised more cheaply 
than elsewhere; some because the advertisements of- 
fered a chance to get something for service instead of 
for cash, etc., etc. In the same month 418 were most 
interested in the construction of the advertisement. 
Some were most interested, for instance, in the Nestle's 
Food advertisement, because it was very artistic and 
was run in colors. In the same month 408 were most 
interested in a particular advertisement because it pre- 
sented goods which they needed at that particular time. 
To recapitulate the results : 607 for reliability, 508 for 
money considerations, 418 for the construction of the 
advertisement, and 408 because of the present need. 

It is not necessary to say that from the classifica- 
tions of these data certain conclusions have been drawn ■ 
and that attempts are being made to apply the conclu-. 
sions to the planning of advertising campaigns. These , 
experimental applications will furnish new data ; these 
will in turn be classified, new conclusions deduced and' 
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further attempts at practical application will follow. 
In this way we have an endless chain of observation, 
classification, inference and application. This method^ 
is applicable not only to writing advertisements but to 
every detail of the profession. Indeed it is the method 
of progressive thinking in every line of human en- 
deavor. The four steps are not fully differentiated in 
our actual experience but are presented here as dis- 
tinct for the sake of clearness. 
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XII 

ATTENTION VALUE OF SMALL 
AND OF LARGE SPACES 



There are certain things which seem to force them- 
selves upon us whether we will or not. We seem 

A -c* J to be compelled to attend to them by 
A F unda- ... , , 

^ - -. some mysterious mstmctive tendency 
mental Law . . "^ 

of Attention ^^ ^^^ nervous organization. Thus 

moving objects, sudden contrasts, large 
objects, etc., seem to catch our attention with irresist- 
ible force. Again there are certain conditions which 
favor attention and others which hinder it. Among 
the conditions favoring attention the following is, for 
the advertiser, of special significance. The power of 
jdny object to compel attention depends upon the ab- ' 
sence of counter attraction. In another discussion of 
^ the subject of Attention appeared the following para- 
graph (Theory of Advertising, page 9) : " Other 
things being equal, the probabilities that any particular 
thing will catch our attention are in proportion to the 
absence of competing attractions. This may be dem- 
onstrated in a specific case as follows: I had a card 
of convenient size and on it were four letters. This 
card was exposed to view for. one twenty-fifth of a 
second, and in that time all the four letters were read 
by the observers. I then added four other letters and 
exposed the card one twenty-fifth of a second as be- 
fore. The observers could read but four of the letters 
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as in the previous trial but in this exposure there was 
no certainty that any particular letter would be read. 
I then added four more letters to the card and exposed 
the letters as in the previous trials. The observers 
were still able to read but four letters. That is to say, 
up to a certain point all could be seen. When the 
number of objects (i. e., letters) was doubled, the 
chances that any particular object would be seen was 
reduced fifty per cent. When the number of objects 
was increased threefold, the chances of any particular 
object's being seen were reduced to thirty-three per 
cent. If, I should place any particular four letters on 
the right and also the same letters on the left hand 
page of any magazine and have nothing else on the 
page, it is safe to say that the letters would be seen, 
with more or less attention, in one or both cases by 
every one who turns over the pages of the magazine. 
This follows because at the ordinary reading distance 
the field of even comparatively distinct vision is smaller -^ 

than a single page of ordinary magazine size, and as 
one turns the pages the attention is ordinarily not | 

wider than the page, and therefore the letters have no ' 

rivals and would of necessity fill or occupy the atten- ] 

tion for an instant of time, or until the page was turned | 

over. If one hundred of these letters are placed on 
each of the pages the chances that any particular letter ^ 

will be seen are greatly reduced. This seems to indi- 
cate that, other things being equal, the full-page adver- 
tisement is the 'sure-to-be-seen' advertisement* and 
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that the size of an advertisement determines the num- 
ber of chances it has of being seen." 
^ Even a casual reader of advertisements is aware of 
the fact that full-page advertisements attract his atten- 
tion more than smaller advertisements. Every adver- 
tiser knows that if he should occupy full pages he 
would secure more attention than if he should occupy 
quarter pages, yet one of the most perplexing questions 
which any advertiser has to deal with is the adequate 
amount of space for any particular advertisement or 
for any particular advertising campaign. The ques- 
tion is not as to the superiority of full pages in com- 
parison with smaller spaces. All feel sure that any 
advertisement would be more valuable if it occupied a 
full page than if it occupied only half of it. But the 
real question is whether it is twice as valuable, for it 
costs practically twice as much. A quarter-page an- 
nouncement is valuable but a half-page is worth more 
— IS it worth twice as much? It is of course con- 
ceded that some advertisements are unprofitable re- 
gardless of the space occupied, and that others are 
profitable when filling various amounts of space. It 
is also conceded that certain advertisements require a j 
large space and that others are profitable as an inch 
advertisement but would be unprofitable if inflated to 
occupy a full page. 

There are exceptions and special cases but the ques- 
tion can be intelligently stated as follows : Of all the 
advertisements being run in current advertising which 
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is the more profitable, in proportion to the space occu- 
pied, the large or the small advertisements? Since 
prQfi^leness is a very broad term and depends upon 
many conditions, we will for the present confine our- 
selves to one of the characteristics of a profitable ad- 
vertisement, i. e., its attentjiin value. 

The quotation presented above was deduced from a 
theoretical study of attention, before opportunity had 
. _ been offered to verify it by means of 

tip-ation experiments with advertisements. To 
investigate the question the following 
tests were made : I handed each of the forty students 
in my class a copy of the current issue of the Century 
Magazine. I then asked them to take the magazines 
and look them through, just as they ordinarily do, 
but not to read any poetry or long articles. Some of 
them put in all their time reading advertisements ; some 
glanced through the advertisements, read over the ta- 
ble of contents and looked over the reading matter ; a 
few failed even to look at the advertisements. At the 
end of ten minutes, I surprised them by asking them to 
lay aside the magazines and write down all they could 
remember about each of the advertisements they had 
seen. I sent the same magazines to other persons in 
other parts of the country and had them use the maga- 
zines in the same way in which I had used them. In 
this way tests were made with over five hundred per- 
sons mostly between the ages of ten and thirty. 

These results were carefully tabulated as to the exact 
number of persons who mentioned each individual ad- 
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vertisement. We then got together all references to 
each particular advertisement and so could compare the 
different advertisements, not only as to the fact of 
bare remembrance, but also as to the amount of infor- 
mation which each had furnished, the desire it had 
created to secure the goods, etc. At the present time 
we shall consider all advertisements mainly from the 
standard of attracting attention sufficiently to be re- 
called by those who saw them. 

Out of the ninety-one full-page advertisements, 
sixty-four of them are advertisements of books and 
periodicals, while of the half-page, quarter-page and 
small advertisements there is a total of about five 
pages devoted to books and periodicals. To compare 
the full-page advertisements with the other advertise- 
ments in this particular magazine would be to compare 
advertisements of books and periodicals with adver- 
tisements of other classes of goods. To obviate this 
difficulty, we shall divide all advertisements into two 
classes: (i) Those of goods other than books and 
periodicals; (2) Those of books and periodicals. 

The twenty-seven full-page advertisements of goods 
other than books or periodicals were remembered 
(mentioned in the reports of the five hundred persons 
tested) 530 times, which is an average of. approxi- 
mately 20 for each advertisement. The sixty-four 
full-page advertisements of books and periodicals were 
remembered 606 times, which is an average of 9 times 
for each advertisement. 

The thirty-nine half-page advertisements , of goods 
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other than books or periodicals were mentioned 358 
times, which is an average of 9 times for each adver- 
tisement. 

The sixty-seven quarter -page advertisements, other 
than those of books or periodicals, were mentioned 223 
times, which is an average of 3 for each advertisement. 
The three quarter-page advertisements of books and 
magazines were mentioned only twice which is an av- 
erage of less than i for each advertisement. 

As less than a single quarter-page of small adver- 
tisements was of books and periodicals, it is useless to 
consider such advertisements separately. There are 
ninety-eight small advertisements, and these were men- 
tioned but 65 times which is an average of much less 
than I for each advertisement. 

The inefficiency of the small advertisement is made 
more striking when we consider that for all advertise- 
ments other than for those of books and periodicals a 
full page was mentioned approximately 20 times, a 
half-page 9 times, a quarter-page 3 times, and a small 
advertisement less than a single time. As is shown in 
the following table of all advertisements other than 
those of books and periodicals, a quarter-page adver- 
tisement was mentioned 30% oftener than a quarter 
page of small advertisements; a half-page advertise- 
ment was mentioned 80% oftener than a half page of 
small advertisements; and a full-page of advertise- 
ments was mentioned 90% oftener than a full page of 
small advertisements. ^ 
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The tabulated results for all advertisements other 
than of books and periodicals are as follows : 



Size of Advertisement. *y 



Number of advertisements 

Pages occupied 

Total number out of 500 persons who 

mentioned them 

Average number of mentions for each 

advertisement 

Average number of mentions for each 

page occupied 
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When we consider the advertisements for books and 
periodicals, the diflferences are enormous. A half- 
page advertisement was noticed 50% oftener than two 
quarter-page advertisements, and a full-page adver- 
tisement was mentioned 250% oftener than four quar- 
ter-page advertisements. 

The tabulated results for advertisements of books 
and periodicals are as follows : 



Size of AdvertisementJW 



Number of advertisements 

Pages occupied 

Total number out of 500 persons who 

mentioned them 

Average number of mentions for each 

advertisement 

Average number of mentions for each 

page occupied 
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An advertisement was regarded as *' remembered " 

if it was mentioned at all. In some instances the illus- 

, tration alone was remembered and the 

« , ».T ^ person mentioning^ it was unable to tell 

Results Not ^, J . , .,1 

S ffi ' tl what advertisement the illustration was 

ExDlicit ^^^^ with. In a few instances the 

illustration of one brand of goods was 
interpreted as an advertisement of the competing 

\o>X^K/t*JrirK€i, nrvudi OkX%t/vNjtc«rv\. T'^cu^ oVnjc y^Kf-exy* 
•tA^^ H-o-o*/' xo-QJt*^ -iJUjL*', -Lon^^t ^o^a^wkL V^^^vOJt 

No. 1. — TUB report Indicates the educational value 

of this advertisement. 

brand. On the other hand the results were frequently- 
astounding in their revelation of the eflfectiveness of 
the advertisements in imparting the essential informa- 
tion and creating a desire for the goods. The above 
cut (No. i), is a reproduction of the report of one of 
the pupils in Minneapolis, made after she had looked 
through the magazine for ten minutes without the 
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knowledge that she would be called upon to report on 
what she had read. The advertisement described by 
this pupil was mentioned more than any other and is 
reproduced herewith as No. 2. 



Soon after the completion of the investigation 
described above a supplementary investigation was de- 
vised to see whether similar results 
would be secured from a more di- 

Z^-tj. Aj i»_ versified list of advertisements and 
Fifty Adults . , , , r . , 

from the class of persons for whom the 

advertisements were especially written. We took the 
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binding wires out of a large number of magazines and 
thus were able to make a collection of advertising 
pages without tearing the margins of the leaves. We 
made use of magazines of different years and of dif- 
ferent kinds, but all used were of uniform magazine 
size. From these leaves we chose one hundred pages 
of advertisements, being careful to choose as many 
different styles of advertisements as possible. We had 
in these pages advertisements of almost everything 
which has been advertised in magazines of recent 
years. We had all the different styles of display, of 
type and illustration, of colored cuts and tinted paper, 
etc. \ye had these hundred pages bound up with the 
body of a current magazine, and the whole thing 
looked like any ordinary magazine. Indeed, no one 
suspected that it was " made up " as he looked at it. 

This specially prepared magazine was handed to 
fifty adults. A large part of them were heads of fam- 
ilies, readers of magazines, and purchasers of the goods 
advertised. Thirty-three of them were women and 
seventeen men. Some of them lived in a city and 
some in a country town. As we had tried to choose 
all the different kinds of advertisements possible, so 
we tried to get all kinds and conditions of people for 
subjects. With three exceptions, the subjects knew 
nothing of the nature of the experiment. Some of 
them knew that it was for experimental purposes, but 
some of them merely took the magazine and looked it 
through, supposing that it was the latest magazine. 
Each one was requested to look through the magazine 
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and. in every case tabulated, all the hundred pages of 
advertisements were turned. Some of the subjects 
turned the pages rapidly and got through in three min- 
utes, others were thirty minutes in getting through. 
The average time for the fifty subjects was a little over 
ten minutes. 

As soon as each subject had completely looked 
through the magazine it was taken away from him and 
he was asked to " mention " all the* advertisements 
which he had seen, and to tell all about each of them. 
What he said was written dowrt, and then the subject 
was given the magazine again and asked to look it 
through and indicate each advertisement which he rec- 
ognized as one which he had seen but had forgotten to 
mention. 

There was very great diversity in individuals in 
their ability to mention the advertisements which they 
had just seen. Some of them mentioned as high as 
thirty different advertisements; one man was unable 
to mention a single advertisement which he had seen, 
although all the one hundred pages of advertisements 
had been before his eyes but a moment before. 

There was also great diversity in subjects in their 
ability to recognize the advertisements when they 

looked through the magazine the sec- 
Diversity ond time. Some of them recognized 

Observers ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^"^ hundred advertisements 

when looking through the second time 
and were surprised that they had forgotten to mention 
them. Others, in looking through the second time, 
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were surprised to see how unfamiliar the magazine 
looked. One subject, who mentioned but three adver- 
tisements, could recognize only three others. He had 
no recollection of having seen any of the others. This 
would seem to indicate that certain persons may turn 
over the advertising pages of a magazine and yet 
hardly see the advertisements at all. 

As in the previous investigations, we divided all 
advertisements into two classes: (i) advertisements 
of goods other than books and periodicals and called, 
therefore, miscellaneous advertisements; (2) adver- 
tisements of books and periodicals. 

The forty-three pages of full-page miscellaneous 
advertisements were mentioned 281 times and recog- 
nized 544 times. That is, each of these advertise- 
ments was mentioned on an average of 6 ^^/43 times 
and recognized on an average of 12^^/^^ times in 
addition. 

The thirty-one full-page advertisements of books 
and periodicals were mentioned 85 times by the fifty 
subjects, which is an average of 2 ^^/z\ times for 
each advertisement. The thirty-one full-pages were 
recognized (upon looking through the magazine a 
second time) 276 times by the fifty subjects, in addi- 
tion to the " mentions.'' Each of these advertisements 
was thus recognized on an average almost 9 times. 

The fifteen half-page advertisements of miscellane- 
ous advertisements were mentioned 41 times, which is 
an average of 2 ^^/ig times for each. The fifteen ad- 
vertisements were recognized 118 times in addition, 
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-which is an average of 7 ^Vis times for each one. 

There are but four half-page advertisements of 
books and periodicals, and only one of them was men- 
tioned by any of the fifty, and that but once. That 
gives an average of J4 mention for each advertisement. 
They were recognized by 24, which is an average of 6 
for each advertisement. 

The thirty-six quarter-page miscellaneous advertise- 
ments were mentioned 39 times, which is an average 
of I V12 times for each advertisement. They were 
recognized 122 times, which is an average of 3 '^ / \^ 
times for each. There are six quarter-page adver- 
tisements of books and periodicals. These six were 
mentioned only 3 times, which is an average of 3/2 
for each advertisement. 

The ninety-three small miscellaneous advertisements 
were mentioned 14 times, which makes an average of 
^Vqs- They were recognized 34 times, which is an 
average of ^Vqs for each advertisement. Of the 
small advertisements only seven were of books and 
periodicals; these seven were mentioned once, which 
is an average of ^/j for each. The seven were rec- 
ognized only twice, or on the average of Vt- 

The following tabulations will make clear the re- 
sults secured from fifty adults: 
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Tabulated results for all miscellaneous advertise- 
ments secured from fifty adults as follows : 



Size of Advertisement. 



Number of Advertisements 

Pages occupied 

Total number of mentions 

Average number of mentions for each 

advertisement 

Average number of mentions for each 

page occupied 

Total (additional) number of recognitions 
Average number of recognitions for each 

advertisement 

Average number of recognitions for each 

page occupied 
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Tabulated results for all advertisements of books 
and periodicals secured from fifty adults as follows: 



Size of Advertisements, i^ 



Number of Advertisements 

Pages occupied 

Total number who mentioned them 

Average number of mentions for each 

advertisement 

Average number of mentions for each 

page occupied 

Total (additional) number of recognitions 
Average number of recognitions for each 

advertisement 

Average number of recognitions for eacli 

page occupied 
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As is shown by the foregoing, for all kinds of ad- 
vertisements, with but one exception, a full-page ad- 
vertisement was mentioned oftener than two half-page 
advertisements; two half-page advertisements were 
mentioned oftener than four quarter-page advertise- 
ments, and four quarter-page advertisements were 
mentioned oftener than a full page of small advertise- 
ments. The exception referred to is the half-page 
advertisements of books which fell below all other- 
sized advertisements, but as the number of " recog- 
nized '' is very large, the apparent exception should 
not be emphasized. 

Although an advertisement had not impressed the 

reader sufficiently to enable him to mention it after he 

jj. . - had closed the magazine, yet it may 

Ads Twice ^^^^ made such an impression on him 

that he could recall it if a need or 
something else should arise to suggest it to his mind. 
Thus, to find out how many of the advertisements had 
made any appreciable impression, we had each subject 
see how many of the advertisements in the magazine 
he could recognize a few minutes after he had looked 
through it for the first time. The results given above 
indicate that a quarter-page advertisement was rec- 
ognized oftener than a quarter page of small adver- 
tisements; that a half-page advertisement was recog- 
nized oftener than two quarter-page advertisements; 
but that the full-page advertisements in three instances 
were recognized less often proportionately than srnaller 
advertisements, i. e., half-page and quarter-page mis- 
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cellaneous advertisements and half-page advertise- 
ments of books and periodicals. 

These three exceptional instances are of no signi- 
ficance inasmuch as the full-page advertisements had 
been previously mentioned and therefore had been ex- 
cluded from those that could be merely recognized. 

The report given by each subject waa* carefully an- 
alyzed to see how many times each advertisement im- 
pressed a subject sufficiently so that he would know at 
least what general class of goods the advertisement 
represented. Upon comparing the reports upon the 
different advertisements at this point, it was found 
that the subject knew what class of goods the full- 
page advertisement represented much better than what 
the half-page represented; that the half-page was bet- 
ter than the quarter-page, and that the quarter-page 
was better than the small advertisement. 

Results were then compiled as to the comparative 
values of the different-sized advertisements in impress- 
. ing upon the subjects the individual 

brand or name of the goods advertised. 
„• It was found that this information was 

imparted much better by the larger ad- 
vertisements. In a similar way, results were compiled 
as to the name and address of the firm, the price of 
the goods offered and the line of argument presented 
by the advertiser. In all of these cases it was founcj 
that the full-page advertisement was more than twice\ 
as effective as a half-page advertisement; a half-pag^ 
was more than twice as effective as a quarter-page, 
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and a quarter-page was more effective than a quarter 
page of small advertisements. 

The full-page advertisements which were mentioned 
by the greatest ntimber of subjects were Ivory Soap 



Vo. 3. — niB full paga ■dTeitiwrnent 
Mtneta kttautlaii. Doai It nil 

(mentioned 24 times and reproduced herewith as No. 
3), In-er-Seal (mentioned 23 times) and Pears' Soap 
(mentioned 20 times, reproduced herewith as No. 4). 
Of the 24 persons who mentioned Ivory Soap (No. 3) 
but sixteen knew that it was an advertisement of soap 
at all, and only fourteen knew that it was an adver- 
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tisement of Ivory Soap. Of the twenty-three persons 
who mentioned In-er-Seal, only sixteen knew that it 
referred to biscuits, while but nine knew that it was 
an advertisement of In-er-Seal goods. The advertise- 
ment in question is the familiar one of a boy in a rain- 
coat putting packages of In-er-Seal in a cupboard. Of 



the twenty jiersons who mentioned Pears' Soap (No. 
4). every one of them knew* that it was an advertise- 
ment of Pears' Soap. Only five of the full-page ad- 
vertisements were mentioned by none of the fifty sub- 
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jects. These five were of the New York Central Rail- 
road (No. 5), Egyptian Deities Cigarettes, Waltham 
Watches (No. 6), Equitable Life Insurance Company 
and the Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency. There 



5=POINTERS=5 



Th« N^w York Omr.'tl does not c\aim to b« the only rail- 
road in the world — ■ there dte oihirrs . n is. howe^-er. 
the great Four-track Trunk Ime of the United States, ^nd 
has ejrned the title given ii by press and people on both 
sides of the Atlantic, of ••AmeiicA's Qreatest Railroad." 

" rtf Nrm Yr'k Crm/rm/tAt inttfm mM 'K*'^ /r' /tl limt tnbmg runt *J 
.IrMnuLdiiarialm lb* LOSTION TIMES. 

The Mew York Central operates the f;istesl jnd most 
perte/1 through train service in the woHd. reaching by its 
through cars the most imnort.mt commercial centres o( 
the United Slates and Canada, and the greatest of 
America's health and pleasure resorts. 

'- TW fmUie 4tm»mitti*ilji*rtt^ftl. nrnntltrnfiUtt frrfnl*«/itf,»tt4 Ik* 
raituMfM mutt 0rtpuU U,^ Tte Nttm t'trk CtmtnJ Aai nmfir rtittrnkiJ It /*/ 
4mmmd •' Frmb aa EAurul ii« tbf NEW VOIIK. HERALD. 

The New York Central is the direA Line between the 
American metropolis and Ni.igjra F.ills. hy waw of ihe 
historic Hudson Rjver and through the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley. 

** TA* mmt Iramfi/mt tigU T nrr ^mtt%it*r4 mtu /ilt»c HTMtiAirt Vijlry. 
IfCtd'l Urm */ rolft vrrt •<* 'imf^itr, -nr naurn* iJkal I *<iw itltig tht Nf^f' 

4 rft Cinlral »»»u ka»f fxk»mitni jf >>rnv."— E'traci Iroia icnaaa sCJUv. 
4.<I>i. T. 0«Wiil TiriMCC. oa - The FaMcK TnuLllUlw-WarhC 

The New "York Centrars metropolitan terminus is at 
Grand Central Station. Fourth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, in the very centre of the hotel residence, and 
theatre se£lion. this being the only Trunk Line whose 
trains enter the City <X New York. 

,iMtr titmUrm .■ kmt tirr, ir* m» Mkf^.- . FMb itac BU FFALO EXPRESS. 

"The entire Main Line of the New York Centr.ii, between 
New York and.BufLlo and Niagara Falls, is proteAed by 
the most perfa^system of block signals in the workL" 

ipcr md bcioi* Tto Onrriwn Seciccy- of Ovil Taffamm, %r> 



%mamptr md I 
J. P. OTimhU, Itac 



No. 5. — Weak attention value in any size. 



were very many half-page, quarter-page and small ad- 
vertisements which were mentioned and recognized by 
none of the fifty persons tested. 

The results indicated a very great difference between 
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individual advertisements which filled the same space. 

^1. T^. ^ Quality is more important than quan- 
Quality First ; "t U , - . i r j • 
S* N t ^^* Certam styles of advertisements 

(depending upon the goods advertised 
as well as on other things) are effective in any space. 

Nobody wants a poor watch. 
We all want a good one. The 
jlmerican Waltham Watch Compare 
has made it possible for every- 
body to own a perfect watch at 
a moderate price. No one need 
go to Europe for a watch 
nowadays. The best are made 
in Waltham, Mass., right here 
in America. The Ck>mpany 
particularly recommends the 
movements engraved with the 
xxzA^-m2xV:^^ Riverside** or 
*^RoyaV* (made in various sizes), 
which cost about one-third as 
much as foreign movements of 
the same quality. All retail jew- 
elers have them or can get them. 
Do not be misled or persuaded 
into paying a larger price for . a 
watch no better and probably not 
so good as a iValtbam^ 

No. 6. — An advertisement possesBing but little attention value. 

and others are comparatively worthless, even if filling 
a flill page. An advertisef should certainly give more 
heed to the quality of his advertisement than to its 
size, yet the size is an important element. 
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In the case of these one hundred pages of typical 
advertisements, the size of the advertisements affected 
their value materially. In the number of times the 
advertisement was mentioned from memory, in the 
number of times it was recognized when the maga- 
zine was looked at for the second time, and in the num- 
ber of times that the advertisement conveyed definite 
information as to the general class of goods adver- 
tised, the specific name or brand of the goods, the name 
of the firm, the address of the firm, the price of the 
goods and the argument presented in favor of the 
goods — in all of these points (disregarding the ex- 
ception mentioned above) the^full-page adverti seme nt 
was more than twice as effective as the half-page; the 
half-page was more than twice as effective as the quar- 
ter-page; the quarter-page was more effective than a 
quarter page of small advertisements. In other 
words, at all points considered in the two investiga- 
tions described above, the value of an advertisement / 
increases as the p vf ^^ fKA-zi^i/^^irig^mp^nf . jqcreases, 
and the increase qL value is j;;reater than jdae increase. 
iQ the arnount of space filted. 
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XIII 

THE MORTALITY RATE OF ADVER- 
TISERS 

In the preceding chapter it was shown that the 
larger advertisements attract the attention much more 
than the smaller ones. The larger ones also offer 
more opportunity for relevant text and appropriate 
illustrations. The larger advertisements are best for 
imparting the desired information and for making a 
lasting impression on the possible customers. Many- 
business men, however, believe that the small adver- 
tisement is safer than the larger one and that the 
larger spaces are luxuries reserved for those who are 
able to incur losses without serious consequences. 

If the users of large spaces are reckless and the 
users of small spaces cautious and conservative, we 
should naturally suppose that the more conservative 
firms would be the ones which would stay in business 
longest and which might be looked for in each suc- 
cessive year in the advertising pages of certain maga- 
zines. There is a tradition that the users of advertis- 
ing space are, as a whoje, rather ephemeral, that they 
are in the magazines to-day and to-morrow have 
ceased to exist. There are, on the other hand, per- 
sons with perfect faith in advertising who believe 
that all a firm has to do is to advertise and its suc- 
cess is assured. 

This chapter presents the results of extensive inves- 
tigations carried on to ascertain more definitely the 
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stability of advertisers and to discover which sizes of 
advertisements seem to be the safest and most profit- 
able. 

Data were secured from all firms located west of 

« 

Buffalo and advertising in the Ladies' Home Journal 

for a period of eight years. All firms 
were grouped together which had ap- 
peared in this magazine but one of 
these years, all which had appeared 
tw^o of the years, all which had appeared three of 
the years, etc., up to and including all of the firms 
which had appeared the eight years under considera-^ 
tion. After a careful analysis had been made the 
following significant results were secured : 



The Ladies' 

Home 

Journal 



V 



y 



V 



Number of Years the Finns 


Average Number of Lines 


Continued to Advertise. 


Used 


Annually by Each Firm. 


I year 




56 lines 


2 years 




116 lines 


3 years 




168 lines 


4 years 




194 lines 


5 years 




192 lines 


6 years 




262 lines 


7 years 




218 lines 


8 years 




600 lines 



This would seem to indicate that in general if a 
firm uses 56 lines annually in the Ladies' Home Jour- 
nal the results will be so unsatisfactory that it will not 
try it again. If it uses 116 lines annually it will be 
encouraged to attempt it the second year, but will 
then drop out. If, on the other hand, it uses 600 lines 
annually the results will be so satisfactory that it will 
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continue to use the same magazine indefinitely. (A 
very large number of the firms who continued in eight 
years continued in for a longer time.) 

There were but 1,247 firms included in the data 
presented above. Other data were secured from the 
entire number of firms advertising in the Ladies' Home 
Journal, the Delineator, Harper's, and Scribner's for 
certain periods, but inasmuch as the data from all 
these merely confirm those presented above they are \ 
not added here. 

Advertisers are in general wise business men and 
are usually able to tell whether their advertising pays 

^ , or not. If it pays, they continue it; 

Successful .r V. J ^ ^u i. J 

. . . if it does not pay, they cease to adver- 

N t D'a *^^^* Every one can think of an occa- 
continued ^ional exception, but in general the 

statement is correct. That class of 
advertising which is the most successful is the class 
most likely to be continued. That class which is the 
least successful is the least likely to be continued. The 
survival of the fittest is as true in advertising as it is in 
organic nature. If large spaces are more valuable in 
proportion to their size than small spaces, we should 
expect to find the larger spaces surviving. If the 
smaller spaces are more valuable in proportion to their 
size we should expect to find the small spaces surviv- 
ing. 

What has been the experience of advertisers — es- 
pecially of magazine advertisers — on this point? It 
is a debated question whether there is a growing 
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tendency toward larger or smaller advertisements. In 

articles in magazines for business men the statement is 

often made that we are finding it unnecessary to use 

large spaces, but that small spaces well filled are the 

more profitable. 

To find out definitely what the tendency is in regard 

to the use of space, several investigations have been 

carried on. We shall, however, con- 

_ . fine the discussion to the question as it 

Extensive . ^ , ^ . , .^ , , " 

• ^. ^. manifests itself m the Century Mafi:a- 
Investigations ^ ^ 

zine. We have chosen the Century 
because it is one of the best advertising mediums, be- 
cause it has had one of the most consistent histories 

« 
« 

and because all the files have been made available from 
the first issue of the magazine. Wie have conducted 
similar investigations, but in a less thorough manner, 
with several of the leading advertising mediums in 
America. In each one of these investigations we have 
secured results similar to those presented below from 
the Century. The following data, therefore, show a 
general tendency; so the data and discussion are not 
to be interpreted as having any special reference to the 
Century Magazine. In preparing the tabulation, 
school announcements and announcements made bv 
the publishers of the magazine were disregarded. 

In the following table the first column indicates the 
year, the second column the total number of pages 
devoted to commercial advertising during that year 
in the Century Magazine, the third column the total 
number of firms advertising in the magazine that year. 
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the fourth the average number of lines used by each 
firm during the year, the fifth the average number of 
hues in each advertisement appearing in the magazine 
for that year, the sixth the average number of times 
each firm advertised in the Century for that year. 

Several things in this tabulation are worthy of care- 
ful consideration. The total number of pages de- 
voted to advertising has been increas- 

Increased • n x*ii ^i. 

mg very rapidly till now there are 

p. t H t ^^^^ ^"^ thousand pages devoted to 
Advertising' advertising annually as compared with 

two hundred pages which was the ap- 
proximate amount during the first ten years of the 
existence of the magazine. With the exception of the 
years of financial distress in the nineties almost every 
year has shown an increase over the preceding year. 
The growth has been so constant and has been sus- 
tained for so many years that it would seem to be 
nothing more than a normal growth. The increase is 
seen to be greatest in the years of prosperity, while 
during the years of depression there is usually a de- 
crease. 

The second point to be considered, in the tabulation 
is the number of firms which advertised in the maga- 

zine in the years from 1870 to 1907. 

^ ^ . . It will be noticed that during the first 

Advertisers , , • , 

D a * c ^^" years there were about two hun- 
dred firms advertising. From 1880 to 
1890 the increase was extremely rapid. In 1880 there 
were but 293 firms, while in 1890 there were 910 
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firms advertising in the same magazine. From 1890 
there has been a rapid falling oflf till in 1907 there 
were but 364 firms advertising in the magazine. Dur- 
ing the year 1907 fewer firms were advertising in this 
magazine than for any year for a quarter of a century. 
Although the decrease has been but slight during the 
recent prosperous years, we can but wonder what will 
happen when a period of years comes which is less 
prosperous, such years, for instance, as those of the 
early nineties when the number of firms was so greatly 
reduced. 

The question naturally arises as to the possibility of 
nine hundred firms advertising successfully during a 
single year in the same magazine. Perhaps it is pos- 
sible, but it certainly has not been attained in 1890- 
1907; otherwise the firms would not have discontinued 
their contracts. Certain advertising managers have 
seen the difficulty of crowding so many advertisements 
into the two groups at the front and the end of the 
magazines and have sought to avoid the difficulty by 
scattering the advertisements through the reading mat- 
ter.. In this way all advertisements are in some 
magazines placed " next to reading matter." The 
proof is not conclusive that this method of scattering 
the advertisements is of any great advantage. 

The point made clear by the fourth column of the 

« table is that of the increase in the 

Larger Space 
"R U d ^^o"^^ of space used annually by each 

advertiser. The fifth and sixth col- 
umns show that this increase is not due to the more 
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frequent insertion of advertisements but to the in- 
creased size of the individual advertisements. Until 
1890 each firm used on the average approximately one 
page annually. About the year 1890 the real struggle 
for existence set in among advertisements, and that is 
the time to which we must look for the survival of the 
fittest. If the small advertisements had been the most 
profitable, then the users of small spaces would have 
survived and would have appeared in the following 
years. Such, however, is not the case. In that fierce 
struggle the small spaces proved to be incapable of 
competing with the larger spaces, and we find in the 
succeeding years that the users of small spaces grew 
gradually less. This is shown by the fact that although 
the number of advertisers has decreased, the amount of 
space used has increased. This process is still con- 
tinuing. The year 1907 was almost identical with the 
year 1890 as to the total advertising space, but showed 
a decrease of 60 per cent, in the number of firms ad- 
vertising, while the average amount of space used by 
each advertiser has increased 150 per cent. This 
pronounced increase in space and decrease in the num- 
ber of advertisers is perhaps the most astounding fact 
observed in the development of advertising in Amer- 
ica. 

It is not to be assumed that the size of a poor ad- 
Need for vertisement will keep it from failure 
Experts in any more than the age of a consump- 
Advertising tive will be of supreme moment in de- 
termining his probable length of life. It is also not 
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to be assumed that all classes of merchandise can use 
full pages with profit and that no classes of business 
can be rtiore successful when using small spaces than 
when using larger ones. The point which should be 
emphasized is that the size of an advertisement is one 
of the vital elements and that every advertising agent 
or manager should be an advertising expert and should 
be able to give advice as to the size of an advertise- 
ment which would be the most profitable to present any 
particular firm with any particular text and illustra- 
tion. 

The advertising agents and managers should not 
only be experts, able to give sucft advice, but they 
should have such confidence in * their own judgments 
that they would refuse to handle the business of any 
firm which insisted on using spaces which court fail- 
ure. Every failure is an injury to the advertising me- 
dium, and the results of a failure should be looked 
upon as such a serious matter that periodicals which 
proved unprofitable in a large proportion of cases 
would be avoided. Physicians are regarded as ex- 
perts along a- certain line, and if patients refuse to 
follow their advice they not infrequently refuse to 
treat them further. The lawyer is an expert along 
another line and he assumes his client will take his 
advice, and is ordinarily correct in his assumption. 
There is no good reason why the advertising manager 
or agent should not be looked upon in the same way. 
If he is sincere in his judgments, and if he has taken 
account of the advertising experience of the many and 
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not of the few, he should be able to assist the pros- 
pective advertiser in avoiding the pitfalls which have 
been the destruction of a very large proportion of all 
firms that have attempted to advertise. 

Advertising can no longer be said to be in its in- 
fancy. It has now reached mature years, and it is 
high time that the professional advertising men should 
awake to their responsibiHty and display the same 
wisdom that is displayed by the physician and the 
lawyer. A physician prides himself not only in the 
number of his patients, but also in the low death rate 
of his patients. I believe that the day is soon coming, 
and indeed is now here, when the advertising man- 
agefs of our periodicals will pride themselves in the 
low mortality rate o£ their advertisers rather than in 
the total number of advertising pages appearing 
monthly. In the end the magazine which has the 
lowest mortality rate will of course be the most profit- 
able both to the buyer and to the seller of space. Be- 
cause of the psychological effect produced by the larger 
spaces, and because of the comparative values of large 
and of small spaces as given above, it is evident that 
one of the duties of the advertising manager and agent 
is to insist on the use of adequate space and to be able 
to advise what is adequate space in any particular 
case. 

\ 
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XIV 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FOOD AD- 
VERTISING 

The taste of foods is partially a matter of sentiment 

and imagination. This is largely true of all foods, 

Th "T t " ^^^ ^^ particularly applicable to foods 

of Foods ^^ served by our modern chefs. Our 

rural ancestors were engaged long* 
hours of the day in strenuous toil in the open air. 
For them eating was merely to relieve the pangs of 
hunger. Pork and beans would cause their mouths to 
"water," and would be a more tempting morsel to them 
than, are the best-prepared dishes of our gastro- 
nomic artists to us. Times have changed. We have 
turned from a rural population living out of doors 
into an urban population of sedentary habits. This 
change is manifesting itself yearly in the alterations 
which are being wrought in our food consumption. 
The cruder, grosser and unesthetic foods are finding 
fewer consumers, while those foods are finding a read- 
ier market which are more delicate in texture and more 
elegant and esthetic in appearance. Of all kinds of 
meat, pork is the one that is the least pleasing to the 
eye. It does not lend itself easily to any form of 
garniture, and it is not surprising that in the fifty 
years from 1850 to 1900 the American people had be- 
come more and more infrequent eaters of pork. \u 
1850 each inhabitant of the land ate on the average 
considerably more than one hog. In 1900 each in- 
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habitant ate considerably less than one-half of a hog. 
This is a falling off oi over 60 per cent. Of all the 
meat foods, eggs are perhaps the most pleasing in ap- 
pearance. They are often used as garniture for other 
meats and are themselves easily garnished. It is not 
strange that in this^ame period of fifty years the use 
of eggs should be on the increase. The d ata 
at hand for the entire period, but in 1880 each in- 
habitant of the United States consumed, on .the aver- 
age, no eggs. In 1900 each inhabitant consumed 204 
eggs. This is an increase of over 85 per cent, in 
twenty years, which must be regarded as a most re* 
markable change for any people to make. 

The appetite of our modern urban civilization is ! 
much more a matter of sentiment and imagination / 
than was that of our rural ancestors. We all think 
that we prefer turkey to pork because the taste of the 
turkey is better than that of the pork. We should 
question the esthetic judgment of a man who would 
be so bold as to say that the taste of chicken is as 
good as that of quail. Even if I have such a cold in 
my head that I can smell nothing, I should greatly 
prefer maple sirup to sorghum molasses. It seems 
absurd that there should be any possibility o£ hesita- 
tion in choosing between these articles. The facts 
are that in each of these alternatives as to choice we 
are unable to distinguish the difference between the 
two by taste at all. 

The>" tasting game" has prWed itself to be ex- 
tremely interesting to both old and young. In this 
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game portions of food are given to blindfolded sub- 
jects who are then asked to identify the food by 
eating it. In arranging for this game, the foods 
should be carefully prepared. The meats should be 
chopped fine and no seasoning or characteristic dress- 
ing of any sort should be used. If these conditions 
are observed, and if in no extraneous manner the name 
of the food is suggested, the blindfolded subjects will 
make the. most astounding mistakes in trying to name 
the most ordinary articles of diet. The following are 
some of the mistakes which will actually occur : Straw- 
berry sirup may be called peach sirup or sugar sirup. 
Beef broth may be called chicken broth. The liquid 
in which cabbage has been boiled may be said to be the 
liquid from turnips. Malt extract may be called yeast 
or ale. Veal broth may be called the' broth of mutton, 
beef or chicken. Raw potatoes chopped fine may be 
thought to be chopped acorns. White bread may be 
called whole-wheat bread. Boston brown bread may 
be called corn-meal cake. Beef, veal, pork, turkey, 
chicken, quail and other meats will be confused in a 
most astounding manner. 

This " tasting game " would be impossible if we 
really discriminated between our articles of diet by 
the sense of taste. 

We are at once led to inquire for the reasons why 
we choose one article of food and reject another if 
their tastes are so similar that we cannot tell them 
apart when our eyes are closed or blindfolded. Why 
do we prefer turkey to pork? Of course there are 
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certain cuts of pork which do not resemble certain 
parts of turkey, but the question has to do only with 
those parts of turkey and pork which cannot be easily 
discriminated with closed eyes. The correct answer to 
the question is that we prefer turkey to pork be- 
cause turkey is rarer than pork and because there is a 
certain atmosphere or halo thrown about turkey which 
is not possessed by pork. We are inclined to think 
of pork as " unclea-n/' gross and unesthetic. Turkey 
has enveloped itself in visions of feasts and banquets. 
It is associated with Thanksgiving and all the pleasant 
scenes connected therewith. We have seen pictures 
Th which turkey was so garnished that it looked beau- 
tiful. Crossness and sensuousness naturally attach 
themselves to the unesthetic process of eating and to 
the unesthetic articles of food, but turkey associates 
Itself with our most pleasing thoughts and does not 
stand out in all its nudity as dead fowl. 

Again it may be asked, Why do we prefer quail to 
chicken? This can be answered in terms similar to 
those in which we explained the preference for turkey 
as compared with pork. Quail is rarer than chicken. 
Furthermore, the quail is associated in our minds with 
the pleasures of the chase, the open fields, pure air, 
» the copse of woods, vigorous exercise, days spent in 
agreeable companionship and exhilarating sport. Our 
ancestors lived by the chase, and we seem to have in- 
herited a fondness and even love for everything con- 
nected therewith. It might also be added that quail 
is served in a more elegant form than chicken. The 
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garnish is a large part of a quail, but chicken is likely 
to be served in its nudity. There is a delicacy and 
yet a plumpness about the quail which is not to be 
found in a chicken. It will be noticed that all these 
points of superiority of quail over chicken are inde- 
pendent of taste; yet they all have a part in deter- 
mining our final judgment as to the taste of the 
meat. 

The American people have been long years in cre- 
ating this sentiment in favor of the turkey and the 
quail, but it is well established, and it will msfke turkey 
and quail to be desired even when other meats equally 
good in taste are rejected. 

The man who has food-stuflfs to sell would be fortu- 
nate if he could get his commodity in a class with 

turkey and quail. Such a result 

^^ ^ would insure him constant sales at a 

i^ »» r profitable price. Just as we are will- 

F d ^"^ ^^ P^^ more for turkey and quail 

Product ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ pork and chicken, so 

we would be willing to pay more for 
any article of food which could be presented to us in 
such an appetizing atmosphere as they are. 

The questions which naturally arise in the mind of 
the advertiser are, Can I create such a sentiment 
in favor of my commodity that it will be seen en- 
shrined in sentiment? Has a glamoUr ever been cre- 
ated for an article of merchandise by advertising? 
This last question must certainly be answered in the 
affirmative. If the advertisements of Ivory Soap 
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(No. l) have accomplisbed anything, it is this very 
thing. All of these advertisements have been of one 
class for a quarter of a century. They all bring out 
the one point of spotless elegance. These advertise- 
ments have created an atmosphere, and when I think 



Bo. 1. — Tills adiraitlMiiieiit iixlatf In 
OMtlDg an ■tmoipliars at ipotleM 
•leguic* abont Itoi; Soap. 

of Ivory Soap a halo of spotless elegance envelops 
it, and I do not think of it merely as a prosaic chunk of 
fat and alkah. I have had this idea of spotless ele- 
gance so thoroughly associated with Ivory Soap by 
means of these many advertisements that I actually 
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enjoy using Ivory Soap more than I would if the soap 
had not been thus advertised. The advertising of this 
soap not only induces me to buy it, but it influences me 
in my judgment of the soap after I have bought it. 
Another advertising campaign which is to be likened 



Xo. S. — Tlill ulvsrtinmenl atumptl to ■■- 
■ocUta with the CMcksrlng n>uo ui 
Mmoiphare of lomptaoai elegance. 

to that of Ivory Soap is that of the Chickering Piano 
(No. 2), These advertisements, like those of Ivory 
Soap, often seem to say so httle and at times it really 
seems that they squander their space by filhng almost 
the entire page with the illustration and by saying 
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so little directly about their merchandise. They are 
alike in that the goods advertised are not thrust out 
into the foreground of the illustration. The Chick- 
ering Piano may, indeed, be the central part of the 
cut, but other articles of furniture, etc., are empha- 
sized in a manner which seems to detract from the 
piano. Many advertisements of the Chickering Piano 
are evidently devised to represent the piano as an arti- 
cle of furniture in a home which is most sumptuously 
and tastefully furnished. We are left to draw the con- 
clusion for ourselves that if persons with such elegant 
homes choose the Chickering it must be good enough 
for us. The piano is set most artfully in this at- 
mosphere of cultured refinement and elegance. Most 
pianos are advertised merely as pianos, and I can think 
of them as such, but I find that my thought of the 
Chickering is biased by this air of elegance which 
hovers qver it. 

It seems to me that the sentiment created in favor 
of Ivory Soap and Chickering Pianos is quite com- 
parable to that which exists in favor of turkey and 
quail. So far as I am concerned no advertiser of food- 
stuffs has quite equaled Ivory Soap and the Chickering 
Piano in creating a favorable sentiment or atmos- 
phere in favor of his commodity. The firm which 
has come the nearest to it is the National Biscuit Com- 
pany. Their advertisements of Nabisco (No. 3) are 
most excellent in that they create an atmosphere which 
is exactly suited to the article advertised. Delicacy 
and purity, even bordering on the romantic and senti- 
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mental, are the qualities which we all feel as we look 
at the advertisements or read them. These advertise- 
ments have been so successful with me that when I 
eat a Nabisco I seem to get a sentimental or romantic 
taste out of it. If while in the dark, I were given a 



« BQd untimtDt. 

new flavor of Nabisco, and if I did not know what it 
was, it would not taste so good as it would under nor- 
mal conditions. I enjoy Nabisco wafers more be- 
cause of these advertisements than I should if I had not 
seen them. Sentiment is not easily or quickly en- 
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gendered, but if this style of advertising is continued 
I anticipate that Nabisco sugar wafers will taste better 
and better with each succeeding appearance of a good 
advertisement. 

A soda-cracker is one of the most prosaic things 
imaginable, and nothing kills the flavor of an article 
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No. 4. — Tliis advertisement attempts 
to associate with a soda-cracker 
an atmosphere of patriotism. 

of diet more than this feeling of the commonplace and 
the lack of poetical or esthetic sentiment. The Na- 
tional Biscuit Company is undertaking a big task when 
it attempts to weave poetical associations about Uneeda 
Biscuit (No. i). The attempts thus far have been 
but half-hearted and infrequent. The reproduced 
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illustration shown herewith (No. 4) is a very good 
attempt to give the Uneeda Biscuit a connection with 

-man's higher nature. If the firm is able to create a 

; sentimental setting, or to associate the soda-cracker 
with something patriotic, or with something of that 
sort, it will add immensely to the " taste " of the com- 

,jnodity. 

r There are a few advertisers of food products who 
are trying to create an appetizing halo and to spread 

\ it over their goods, but in general, food advertisements 

\are woefully weak at this point. If my appreciation of 
a soap or a piano can be increased by advertising, then 
most assuredly there is a great field for profitable en- 
deavor for the advertiser of food-stuffs. Nothing is 
influenced by sentiment and imagination more than 

_the sense of taste. Whether I like an article of food 
or not often depends upon what I think of the food 
before I taste it. Here is the advertiser's opportunity. 
He is able to influence me to buy the goods, and then 
his advertisements may make me like the taste of the 
goods after I have bought them. Whether his goods 
will be classed with " pork " or with " turkey " de- 

! pends not only on the real taste of the food-stuff, but 
also upon the efficacy of the advertisements in cre- 
ating the favorable atmosphere. 

When we are pleased we are open to suggestions 
and are easily induced to act. When we are dis- 
pleased, we become insensible to appeals, and are over- 
cautious in our actions. One of the functions of the 
advertiser is to please the prospective customers and 
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in every way possible to knit agreeable suggestions 

about the product offered for sale. 

Most persons choose their foods 
Increases 
D ad wholly upon the standard of taste. 

for Foods They choose that which tastes good 

while they are eating it, and refuse 
that which is displeasing to the palate. The savory 
morsel is eaten without thought as to its chemical con- 
stituents. 

Perhaps in no form of advertising is it so necessary 
to please the prospective customer as in food advertis- 
ing. Pleasure stimulates the appetite, and pleasure is 
the standard of choice. The advertiser of food prod- 
ucts should therefore present only the most pleasing 
suggestions, and he should depict his food product in 
the most appetizing manner possible. 

It is true that certain foods are bought because of 
their medicinal properties, but such foods should be 
regarded as medicine rather than as food. The trend 
of our diet is not dependent upon any one thing. A 

■ 

careful study of the changed food fashions will (^s- 
cover many agencies at work, but among others will 
certainly be found the appearance of the food stuff. 
The package, can, bag, basket, bottle, or whatever is a 
used to encase th^ goods as sold and delivered, must 
be regarded as an integral part of the food stuff, and 
as an efficient factor in determining whether the goods 
will be consumed in increasing or decreasing quantities. 
How much more appetizing are crackers packed in a 
box than the same crackers sold in bulk! Who will 
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say how much is due to the form of the box in the 
enormous increase of crackers in America during the 
last few years ! Would the American public ever have 
taken kindly to the cereal breakfast food if we had 
been compelled to buy it in the bulk ? 

The housewife purchases the provisions for the ta- 
ble. In her mind the package is intimately associated 
with the contents. She knows that a meal does not 
taste good unless the linen is spotless and the service 
more or less formal and ceremonious. The package 
in which the goods are delivered is as surely associated 
with the food as is the linen of the table and all the 
other articles of service. The modern housewife is 
insisting on a beautiful dining-room, the best of linen 
and artistically decorated china. The glassware must 
be cut-glass and the silver of the most improved pat- 
tern. The table must be decorated and the individual 
dishes garnished. The housewife who is insisting on 
all these details is the one the merchant should have 
in mind when he is planning for the sale of his goods. 
She wants those articles of food which come in neat 
packages and which can be served in neat and elegant 
form. In her mind the appearance is an essential part 
of the taste, and she does not believe that a food can 
be appetizing unless it looks as if it were. 

This same modern housewife predetermines her 
choice of foods by what she knows of them in ad- 
vance. Her ideas may be molded by advertising, for 
this process is at work daily in all our homes. Like 
the housewives, we all form an idea of a food by the 
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advertisements of it which we have seen, even if we 
have not read them. If the advertisment looks pleas- 
ing and if the food is there presented in an appetizing 
manner, we believe that the food itself will be all right 
and we are prejudiced in favor of it. 



No. B. — An OTsr crowdBd »dv«rtlsem«nt ; 
th« piomiBcnoni ■tnmdallce kills tlM 
vpatita for food. 

One thing that spoils the looks of food products is 
having them piled up in a confused mass. A table 
which contains many articles of food at once is not 
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inviting to the epicure. We like to have our meals 
served in courses, and prefer many light courses rather 
than a few heavy ones. The same principle holds with 
advertisements. Many advertisements which would 
otherwise be strong are weakened by overcrowding of 
good things. 



Ho. e. — A Blmpliaratlon ol Ui« whaatlM 
bardir. It tamlUnrlieB the public 
vltli tlia >ppuiuica of th« puluga. 

The reduced advertisement of Wheatlet (No. 5) as 
reproduced herewith is not appetizing, for the appear- 
ance of the whole thing is ruined by the multitude of 
fruits which are thrown promiscuously into the illus- 
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tration. I think I might like Wheatlet if it were 
served with any one of these fruits, but if it should be 
presented in such a confusion as this it would not be 
eaten at all. 

The reproduced advertisement of Egg-o-See (No. 
6) has adopted the Wheatlet border, but in such a 
simplified form that it is successful in suggesting 
wheat and does not overcrowd the illustration. 

The method which the house-keepers of the land 
employ in purchasing foods must be a factor in de- 
termining the appropriate form of advertising. In 
some instances householders make written lists of the 
goods desired; the order is placed without looking at 
the goods at all. In other instances the order is sent 
by telephone or by a messenger. In perhaps the most 
cases the purchaser enters the grocery store in person. 
She has her list of purchases but imperfectly made out. 
As she enters the store she is confronted by rows and 
tiers of bottles, cans and boxes. Out of this bewilder- 
ing multitude of packages she is pleased to see certain 
ones which are known to her. These familiar pack- 
ages catch her attention more than the scores of un- 
known ones. The known ones are the packages which 
she is most likely to purchase, as they catch her atten- 
tion just at the time she is trying to recall the things 
of which she may be in need. 

Of the two advertisements (Wheatlet and Egg-o- 
See), the last mentioned emphasizes the appearance of 
the package, while the advertisement of Wheatlet 
omits the presentation of the package. At the moment 
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of making the purchases for the week these two com- 
modities might be on the shelf before the purchaser. 
The reproduced advertisement of Egg-o-See is such 
that it has made her famihar with the package as it 
appears on the shelves and it would thus be called to 
her attention at the critical moment. The advertise- 
ment of Wheatlet is not such as would have assisted 
in familiarizing her with the appearance of the pack- 
age, and thus it does not assist in attracting her eye to 
the goods advertised at the moment of decision. 
While in the grocery store the purchaser does not taste 
the various articles, but tier upon tier of different goods 
are presented to her sense of sight. It is by sight that 
she recognizes the various packages, and an advertis- 
ing campaign that familiarizes the housekeepers of the 
nation with the distinguishing appearance of any par- 
ticular package has done much to increase its sale. 

While the public is being made familiar with the 
food or the food container, a pleasing appeal should 
also be made to the esthetic nature of the possible 
customers. 

The human race is carnivorous, but it does not like 
to be reminded of the fact. It is disgusting to think 

of eating the flesh of dead cows, hogs 

^ . . and sheep. We refuse to use the 

Carnivorous? 

terms cow-flesh, hog-flesh and sheep- 
flesh. Our abhorrence of such ideas is registered in 
our language, and so we use the terms beef, pork and 
mutton. It is not pleasing to think of eating the flesh 
of the smaller animals and of fowls, still it is not so 
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abhorrent as the thought of eating the flesh of the 
larger and domestic animals. Accordingly we still 
use the same word to denote the live animal and the 
flesh in such instances as rabbit, squirrel, chicken, 
goose, etc. 

It is quite conceivable that the sight of a dead car- 
cass would whet the appetite of a hyena. The sight 
of a fat pig might cause the mouth of a wolf to 
" water." The sight of an animal, whether dead or 
alive, is not very appetizing to the civilized man or 
woman. We know that beef is nothing but the flesh 
of dead cattle, but we refuse to entertain the idea at 
meal time. Indeed, we have become so cultured that 
we like to have our meats garnished till they cease to 
have the appearance of flesh at all. There are whole 
nations which refuse to eat meat, and vegetarianism in 
our own country is but an indication of the revolt of 
the human mind against our carnivorous habits. 

As a nation our wealth is increasing rapidly and 
consequently we are better able to purchase meats now 
than fifty years ago, yet the government statistics 
show a great decrease per capita in the consumption 
of meats. We have changed from a rural to an urban 
population and hence require less meat foods, and 
what we do eat must always be presented in a pleasing 
manner and in a way which jars as little as possible 
against our refined and cultivated natures. 

In advertising meats, the fact should never be em- 
phasized that the meat is the flesh of an animal. That 
point should be taken for granted and passed over as 
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lightly as possible. Certain advertisers have not taken 

this matter into consideration and press 

Meat Adver- ^^ ^^^ j^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

_ _ 'are the flesh of animals. Thus the re- 
sibilities produced advertisement of Liebig (No. 
7) is given up to the emphasizing 
of the point that this extract is secured from the car- 
casses of beautiful steers. This advertisement makes 
no one hungry for Liebig Company's extract of beef. 
The advertisement is intended to make the public 



for axtract of 



familiar with the Liebig trade-mark, and the criticisn. 
is therefore directed against the choice of such a trade- 
mark rather than against this special advertisement, 
which is but a presentation of the trade-mark. The 
reproduced advertisement of Armour & Co, (No. 8) 
does not present an animal in its entirety, but it repre- 
sents too much of it. The carcasses as shown in the 
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advertisement are too large to tempt our appetites and 
the general effect is rather disgusting. If smaller 
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pieces of meat had been shown, the result would have 
been entirely different. 

The reproduced advertisement of Armour's potted 
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ham and ox tongue (No. 9) is perhaps one of the 
most pleasing advertisements of meats that has ap- 
peared in our magazines. No one can look at the ad- 



vertisement without being impressed with the desira- 
bihty of these products. The meat is presented in 
small pieces and is garnisliecl till it is hardly recogniz- 



FOOD ADVERTISING 

able. Such an advertisement creates a demand for the 
goods and prejudices the customers in their favor, and 
the ham and ox tongue will taste better to the cus- 
tomer after he has seen this advertisement. This 



dsUr* for Mffn. 

would be a better advertisement for Armour & Co. if 
the can were shown in which this meat had been pur- 
chased. The border might include a cut of the con- 
tainer and the total effect be rendered none the less 
artistic. 
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We not only object to thinking of ourselves as 
carnivorous but we object to having animals connected 
in any way with our foods. The re- 



Associating 

Foods Witt 

Animals 



^ , .,,. , produced advertisement of White Star 
Foods With !-.„,,. ... 

Conee (JNo. lo) is in every way dis- 



gusting. Frogs are inherently 
canny to most persons, and to see them here as the 



representatives of a particular brand of coffee serves 
but to instil a dislike and even abhorrence for the 
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product. This advertisement never made anyone 
eager for a cup of coffee. It does not create a demand 
for coffee and in the cases where the demand already 
exists it does not convince the casual observer that 
White Star Coffee is particularly desirable. It is one 



of the most silly and destructive advertisements ap- 
pearing in our current magazines. The other repro- 
duced advertisement of the same brand of coffee (No. 
1 1 ) is in no way objectionable and is a great improve- 
ment in point of display over the first one. 
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Ordinarily we feed the animals what we do not care 
to eat ourselves, and the assumption is that that which 
is good enough for the beasts is not fit for men and 
women. In the reproduced advertisement of Korn 
Krisp (No. 12) the food is represented as being fed to 
the fowls. The assumption would be that it is a food 
especially adapted to their taste, and I should not 
want to eat it myself. Even the young goose seems 
to be disgorging the food for some unexplained rea- 
son! Here we have evidence of an amateur adver- 
tiser who was enamoured with his play on the w^ords, 
" it fills the bill,'' and who was willing to pay for the 
exploitation of his joke under the pretense of an ad- 
vertisement. 

It may be possible that under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances it would be advisable to introduce an ani- 
mal in an advertisement of a food product, but it 
should be done only with great caution and with 
full realization of Ihe dangers incurred because of the 
inevitable association between the animal and the food 
advertised. 

The advertiser must seek to associate his food only 

with purity and elegance. In a sense the advertise- 

. ment is the representative of the food, 

_- and if the advertisement is associated 

with disgusting or displeasing objects 
the food is the loser thereby. The advertising pages 
of many of our cheaper periodicals are nothing better 
than chambers of horrors. The afflictions of mankind 
are here depicted in an exaggerated form. The paper 
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is poor, the ink is the cheapest and the make-up is 
without taste. They are altogether a gruesome sight. 
Food advertisements in such papers are practically 
worthless. Even in these papers a few food advertise- 



ments are found, but, fortunately, there are only a 
few. In these cheaper forms of publications the ma- 
jority of advertisements are likely to be of patent 
medicines or of forms of investments. The medicines 
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are advertised by depicting the unwholesome aspects of 
life, and the investments are usually of a questionable 
sort. These advertisements of patent medicines and 
investment schemes make the readers suspicious and 
hence they are in a condition of mind which leads them 
to suspect the foods advertised as being adulterated 
and impure. 

Even good daily papers are open to this criticism. 
No. 13 is a reproduction of a section of one of the best 
American dailies. The food advertisements are here 
associated w^ith " skin diseases," " asthma," " consump- 
tion," " blood poison," " whirling spray douche," 
" pimples," " eruptions," " backaches," and other ills 
and unappetizing suggestions. What value is the ad~ 
vertisement of Malt Marrow and of Armour's Star 
Ham in such an environment ? Until the daily papers 
have more to offer than such jxDsition as is indicated 
by Xo. 13 they certainly are not preferred media for 
food advertisers. 
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XV 

THE UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE IN ^ 
STREET RAILWAY ADVERTISING 

Every form of advertising has its particular psycho- 
logical effect, and the medium which- the merchant 
should choose depends upon many conditions. Fore- 
most among such conditions are expense, the class of 
persons to be reached, the quality of goods to be pre- 
sented, the width of distribution of goods, etc., etc. 
Equal with these conditions, however, the advertiser 
should consider the peculiar psychological effect of each 
particular form. The monthly magazine, the week- 
lies and the dailies carry authority which is lacking 
in other forms. These publications are held in high 
repute in the household, and advertisements appearing 
in them are benefited by this confidence which is be- 
stowed upon everything appearing in them. Posters, 
bill-boards, painted signs and similar forms of adver- 
tising admit of extensive display within a prescribed 
area and have great attention value. Booklets, circu- 
lars and similar forms of advertising admit of com- 
plete descriptions and may be put in the hands of only 
those who are interested in the commodity offered for 
sale. They appeal to the reason in a way not sur- 
passed by any form of printed advertising. 

The psychological effect of street car advertising is 
not generally recognized and in this presentation there 
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is no attempt to praise one form of advertising and to 

decry all others, but inasmuch as the psychological 

effects of other forms are recognized and that of street 

car advertising is frequently not recognized, this latter 

is selected for fuller presentation. 

Our minds are constantly subjected to influences of 

which we have no knowledge. We are led to form 

• ^ opinions and judgments by influences 

Importance *; J f f 

of Time which we should reject if we were 

aware of them. After we have de- 
cided upon a certain line of action, we frequently at- 







tempt to justify ourselves in our own eyes, and so we 
discover certain logical reasons for our actions'and as- 
sume them to have been the true cause, when in reality 
they had nothing to do with it. The. importance of 
these undiscovered causes in our every-day thinking 
and acting may be illustrated by the following exam- 
ple. 

Lines A and B are .of equal length, although A 
seems longer. Now why do we reach the conclusion 
that A is longer than B, when in reality such is not 
the case? If they are the same length, and we see 
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them in a clear light, we should expect that they would 
appear to be as they actually are. The accepted expla- 
nation of this illusion is that there are, entering into 
the judgment, certain imperceptible causes which make 
us see the lines as of different length. This explana- 
tion was not discovered till recent years, but it has been 
proved to be correct. In judging the length of lines 
we run our eyes over them, and so get a sensation from 
the contraction of the muscles of the eyes. We judge 
of the length of lines by the amount of this sensation 
derived from contracting the muscles which move the 
eyes. If two lines are the same distance from us and 
are the same length, our eyes will ordinarily move equal 
distances in traversing their lengths. If two lines are 
equally distant from us, and one longer than the other, 
we ordinarily have to m6ve our eyes farther in esti- 
mating the length of the longer one than in estimating 
the length of the shorter one. We are not aware of 
the sensations received from these movements of our 
eyes, and yet we estimate lengths of lines by them. 
The peculiar construction of the lines A and B induces 
the eye to move farther in estimating the length of A. 
We therefore assume that A is longer than B because 
our eyes move farther in estimating its length than in 
estimating the length of B. 

The street railway advertiser controls an unrecog- 
nized force which is similar to that just described in the 
estimation of the length of lines. The arrow point- 
ing toward the line as shown in A causes us all to over- 
estimate the magnitude of the line ; and there is a fac- 
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tor present in street railway advertising which causes 
us to be influenced by it more than would seem possi- 
ble. There has been much poor street railway adver- 
tising, and yet the results . have been phenomenally 
great. Some recent tests of the extent to which pas- 
sengers had been influenced by such advertising showed 
most conclusively that there was an unrecognized 
power in it. A study of the situation discloses the fact 
that this unconscious influence is none other than 
TIME which manifests itself in three phases as pre- 
sented below. 

As a result of investigations upon magazine and 
newspaper advertising the conclusion was reached that 
— . \vh*l A ^" ^^^ average only ten per cent, of the 
Awav *'"^^ devoted to newspapers and maga- 
zines was spent in looking at the ad- 
vertisements. (For a fuller account of the investiga- 
tion see Chapter X.) As a conclusion deduced from 
these results it was recommended that advertisements 
should be so constructed that the gist of each could be 
comprehended at a glance, for most advertisements in 
newspapers and magazines receive no. more than a 
glance from the average reader. The ordinary reader 
of newspapers and magazines glances at all of the 
advertising pages and sees all the larger and more 
striking advertisements. There are many exceptions 
to this. There are persons who read all the advertise- 
ments and there are others who glance at but few of 
them. Magazines and newspapers have become so 
numerous and the daily duties so pressing that we can- 
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not take time to read all the advertisements, and so we 
devote but few minutes to them, and in those few 
minutes we see a great number. We cannot afford the 
time to do more. ^^ 

The case is different with street railway advertising. 
Here there is no shortage of time. There is sufficient 
opportunity to see every person in the car and to de- 
vote as much time to the process as good breeding will 
allow. Thereafter one is compelled to look at the floor 
or else above the heads of the passengers. One can- 
not read a newspaper on a crowded car — I am ac- 
quainted only with crowded cars. Neither is it prac- 
ticable to read a book or magazine on a jolting car — 
I am acquainted only with such. To attempt to look 
out of a window opposite to you causes the lady oppo- 
site to wonder at your rudeness in staring at her, for to 
look out of the window the eyes are directed so nearly 
at the face of some passenger that one's intentions are 
misjudged. In defense of one's good breeding and to 
drive away the weariness of the ride many a passenger 
is compelled to turn his gaze on the placards which 
adorn the sides of the car. The passenger has for 
once an abundance of time. He reads the card and 
then reads it again because he has nothing else to do. 
This may be very silly, but what of it? It offers a 
diversion, and anything is better than looking at the 
floor, counting the number of passengers, or watching 
the conductor ring up the fares. 

The amount of time spent in riding on street cars 
in America is far beyond the conception of most per- 
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sons. Statistics show that in the United States in the 

single year of 1902 about 5,000 million cash fares were 

collected for passengers on street cars. In addition to 

these cash fares there were many transfers and passes. 

The figures for the year 1907 are very much in excess 

of those for 1902. In the average American city the 

number of fares collected on street cars equals about 

66 per cent, of the total population of the city. There 

are no data available for the length of time consumed 

by an average street car ride. Fifteen minutes may be 

regarded as a fair estimate. Upon this estimate each 

inhabitant of our cities spends on the average as 

much as ten minutes a day in a street car. These rides 

become very monotonous; the passengers' minds are 

not occupied, and very much more time is whiled away 

by looking at the advertisements than we are aware of. 

One young lady asserted that she had never looked 

at any of the cards in the cars in which she had been 

riding for years. When questioned 

„ ^ , further, it appeared that she knew by 
Forgetfulness , ^ \ ^^ • . ^ ■" 

- « - heart almost every advertisement ap- 

01 Source of - 

Information P^^ring on the line (Chicago and 

Evanston line), and that the goods ad- 
vertised had won her highest esteem. She was not 
aware of the fact that she had been studying the adver- 
tisements, and flatly resented the suggestion that she 
had been influenced by them. Some of the goods ad- 
vertised were known to her only by these advertise- 
ments, yet she supposed that they had nothing to do 
with her esteem of the goods. She supposed that she 
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had always known them, that they were used in her 
home, or that they had been recommended to her. 
She did not remember when she had first heard of 
them. 

It has been said that we have learned nothing per- 
fectly until we have forgotten how we learned it. 
This has a special application to advertising. An ad- 
vertisement has not accomplished its mission till it 
has instructed the possible customer concerning the 
goods and then has caused him to forget where he re- 
ceived his instruction. This is especially important in 
street car advertising. The information which we re- 
ceive from the card in the street car soon becomes a 
part of us, and we forget where we received it. 

This forgetfulness of the source of our information 
is due to the interval which has elapsed between the 
first time the advertisement was seen and the present. 
The more frequently the advertisement is seen, the 
more rapidly will the memory of the first appearance 
fade and leave us with the feeling that we have always 
known the goods advertised, and that the advertise- 
ment itself is no essential part of our information. 
[This point is more fully developed in Chapter VI, 
Suggestion.] 

The element of time. as it enters the problem of ad- 
vertising is recognized to a limited ex- 

^ tent in the two phases thus far dis- 
creases Our 

A ^•^4.'^- cussed, but there is another phase and 
Appreciation ' . *^ . 

one of even more importance which 
has, to the writer's knowledge, never been mentioned 
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in connection with advertising. We devote the most 
time to those subjects which we regard as the most 
important. My profession takes most of my thought, 
the lacing of my shoes very little. Ideas which im- 
press me as important cause me to think of them for 
lengthy periods of time. Ideas which seem insignifi- 
cant are dismissed immediately from my mind. 

This element is recognized by every skilful public 
speaker. He speaks rapidly that which he wishes us 
to consider as of little importance. He speaks slowly 
that which he wishes us to regard as of special sig- 
nificance. We weigh the importance of his statements 
and estimate their value in terms of the time which he 
gives to each. 

In poetry, thoughts which are trivial pr of minor 
importance are expressed by rapid movements. Ideas 
which are of more importance and which are sup- 
posed to call forth much thought from the reader are 
expressed in slow movements. This same principle 
holds in music. Music which means much — which 
suggests many thoughts, which is sublime, deep or 
large — all such music is written in slow time. The 
so-called " rag-time " is assumed to have no meaning ; 
it is not supposed to suggest lines of thought. It has 
no intrinsic importance and is consequently appropri- 
ately expressed in fast time. 

In the case of the orator, the poet and the musician 
the effect is produced by this unrecognized element of 
time. That which holds our thought for a longer 
time seems to us to be important ; that which we hurry 
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over seems unimportant. The orator, the poet and 
the musician have simply accommodated themselves to 
our intuitive method of thinking and have been suc- 
cessful because they have conformed their expressions 
to the human method of thought. 

As was shown above, the passengers on street rail- 
ways have but little to distract their attention. They 
go over the same road so frequently that the streets 
passed through cease to be interesting. Since news- 
papers and magazines cannot be easily read, the cards 
have but few rivals for attention. Even those who 
have but little interest in the advertisements find that 
they glance at the cards frequently and that the eyes 
rest on a single card for a considerable length of time. 
The same card may be read or glanced at daily for as 
long a time as the card is left in the car. The sum 
total of the time thus devoted to the card is as great 
as the amount of time that we devote to many of our 
important interests. Under ordinary circumstances 
we bestow thought upon objects in proportion to their 
importance. This is not an absolute rule, of course, 
but it expresses a principle. The reverse of this prin- 
ciple is not recognized by us at all and yet it is of 
primal importance. 

That which occupies our minds for a great amount 
of time assumes thereby an importance which may be 
out of all proportion to its real value. Illustrations of 
this fact are to be found on every hand. The mother 
is likely to think the most of the child which has caused 
her the most thought. The sickly child occupies her 
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mind more than the well one, and this .accounts for 
the fact that she attributes to the sickly child an im- 
portance far beyond its real worth. Our old school- 
books, upon which we were compelled to bestow so 
many hours of study, in later years assume a value 
in our eyes far in excess of their real merit. The 
goods which through their advertisements have occu- 
pied our minds for long periods of time assume in our 
minds an importance which is often far in excess of 
anything which would have been anticipated by one 
who was not familiar with the peculiar power here de- 
scribed. In estimating the relative values of two com- 
peting lines of goods, I assume that my judgment is 
based on the goods themselves as they are presented to 
my reason. I am not aware of the fact that I am 
prejudiced in favor of the goods that have occupied 
my mind the longest periods of time. Yet it is as 
certain that this element of time has biased my judg- 
ment of the relative values of the goods as it is 
that the eye movement influences my judgment of the 
lengths of lines. 

Advertisements in newspapers and magazines are 
seen by a great number of the readers, but the time 
devoted to any particular advertisement is very small, 
unless there is a special interest in the advertisement. 

There is indeed no form of advertising which is pre- 
sented to such a large number of possible purchasers 
for such a long period of time and so frequently as is 
the advertising in street railway cars. In most other 
forms of advertising we devote to any particular ad- 
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vertisement oply as much time as we think it is worth. 
In street railway advertising we devote longer time 
than we really think is due to the advertisements, and 
then we turn around and estimate the value of the 
goods advertised by the amount of time that we have 
devoted to the advertisement. This is the psychologi- 
cal explanation of the amazing potency of this particu- 
lar form of advertising. 
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XVI 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD IN 

ADVERTISING 

ILLUSTRATED BY AN INVESTIGATION UPON NEWSPAPERS 

Experience is the best teacher. Methods that en- 
able one to make the greatest use of one's own experi- 
ence are valuable. Methods that make the experi- 
ences of others also available are even more valuable. 

One of the functions of every science is to develop 
methods that are useful for investigating problems 
which concern that particular science. One of the 
methods that modern psychology has developed is the 
so-called Questionnaire Method. This method has 
many defects, but it has the inestimable value of as- 
sisting the investigator to take advantage of the ex- 
periences of a great number of individuals. 

The questionnaire method is used to secure the con- 
census and the diversity of many individual opinions. 
A single question or a set of questions is presented to 
any desired group of persons. The answers to the 
questions are derived from the experiences of those 
who are to answer them. If the questions call for the 
description of simple unemotional events, reliance may 
be put in the answers received from all sincere re- 
spondents. If the answers call for a difficult analysis 
of motives and interests, less reliance can be placed in 
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any single answer and greater caution must be used in 
drawing conclusions based upon the replies. 

There are many problems that the advertiser needs 
to investigate for which the questionnaire method alone 
is available. A single illustration will indicate how 
such questions arise, how they may be investigated, 
and will also present a mass of information concern- 
ing newspapers that is of interest and profit to adver- 
tisers. 

A prominent advertising man was planning copy to 

be used on street-car cards designed to secure new 

subscribers to newspapers. The cam- 
X lie 
p ui paign was to be conducted in different 

for Research ^^'^^^^^^^ cities in the interest of local 

papers, but in each case the attempt was 
to be made to reach the best citizens of the city. The 
two following questions naturally suggested themselves : 
What is there in the modern newspaper that appeals 
to the better classes of society, and what motives 
should be appealed to in inducing them to begin a sub- 
scription? The problems here raised are clearly psy- 
chological and subject to the questionnaire method, 
.which was employed in investigating them. 

A carefully selected list was prepared containing 
the names of 4,000 of the most prominent business 
and professional men of Chicago. An attempt was 
made to include what could fairly be said to be the 
best citizens of Chicago. The number was so largie 
that it contained a fully representative group. For 
the purpose of comparison, another list of 1,000 
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names was prepared. This list contained the names 
of men from very different classes of society, but all, 
with few exceptions, were adult men. The question- 
naire as reproduced herewith was mailed to the 5,000 
names constituting the two lists. 

I. What Chicago daily or dailies do you read? 

II. Which one do you prefer ? . . : 

III. State in order the five features of your paper which interest 

you most. (For example, politics, society, finance, sport- 
ing, foreign news, local news, special articles, romance 
and storiettes, cartoons, advertisements, art, music and 
book reviews, moral or ethical tone, editorials, brevity, 
accuracy, etc.) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IV. Do you spend on an average as much as 15 minutes daily 

reading a Chicago paper? 

V. What induced you to begin the subscription of the paper or 
papers which you are now taking? 

VI. Were you ever induced by means of a premium or prize to 

subscribe for a Chicago paper ? If so, 

did you resubscribe for the same paper without a prem- 
ium? 



Answers to these questions are desired from the selected per- 
sons to whom they are mailed. The answers are needed in 
solving a psychological question of interest and may be placed 
in the stamped envelope enclosed herewith and mailed at once. 
They will be gratefully received by the sender. 

Yours respectfully, 

WALTER D. SCOTT, 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Replies were received from about 2,300 of the rep- 
resentative business and professional men. The re- 
plies from the 1,000 are disregarded 
Replies in the present chapter; and inasmuch 

Abundant as but approximately 2,000 answered 
and Valuable, each of the questions, the 2,300 are 

hereafter referred to as " the 2,000." 
Those receiving the questionnaire seemed much inter- 
ested in the research, and although they are very busy 
men, the answers indicate careful deliberation and the 
utmost sincerity. Although no place was provided 
for signatures, a good proportion signed their names 
to the paper or enclosed a personal, signed letter. A 
large number of the slips were carefully keyed and 
even when no signature was attached the author of the 
replies was known. In all the slips the key indicated 
at least to which one of the numerous groups the re- 
spondent belonged. In case of doubt as to whether 
the replies were filled out personally by the man to 
whom the questionnaire was sent, they were rejected 
as not authentic. No proxies were desired. 

Over fifty per cent, of those receiving the ques- 
tionnaire took pains to fill out the blank. This pro- 
portion is unusually large and is to be attributed to 
several causes. A stamped return envelope was en- 
closed. The subject under investigation was person- 
ally interesting. The answers w^ere sought for as a 
means of " solving a psychological question," and 
psychology is very popular just at present. The in- 
vestigator, owing to his university connection, was 
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assumed to be honest and desirous of securing only 
the facts. The advertiser might have great difficulty 
in selecting a group of persons whose answers would 
be significant and yet who would be willing to fill out 
the blanks. Doubtless in many cases the list would 
have to be confined to business associates or to per- 
sonal friends. Haphazard, voluntary answers re- 
ceived in competition for a prize or for the gaining of 
a paltry reward are not to be compared in value to 
voluntary replies from a carefully selected list. The 
: difficulty of securing trustworthy replies is so great 
that the advertiser will usually be compelled to have 
the investigation carried on by a disinterested person, 
as it was done in the present instance. 

Ordinarily no suggestions should be made as to 
what answer is expected. If any suggestions are 
made, that fact should never be forgotten in estimat- 
ing the results. In the questionnaire reproduced here- 
with, the amount of space left for answering the first 
question suggested that the names of but one or two 
papers were to be written. This doubtless affected 
the results. Also in connection with the third ques- 
tion a series of answers were suggested. The num- 
ber of suggestions was made so large that no par- 
ticular one would have much more eflfect than the 
others, and as all probable answers were suggested the 
results were certainly not greatly changed thereby. 

The fact that each individual reads or scans a num- 
l)er of papers daily was brought out clearly by the 
answers to the first question. (I. What Chicago 
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daily or dailies do you read?) Eighty-six per cent. 

^, , ^ reported themselves as reading more 

Nunber of ^, . , t., . . 

"p H ^^ ^ smgle paper. Ihe space m the 

Dail questionnaire left for writing the names 

of the papers read was but a little over 
one inch in length. In spite of this fact the respond- 
ents took pains to write in a number of papers. As 
stated above, it is quite probable that the inadequate 
space and, in some cases, the haste of writing the 
names caused an understatement of the actual number 
of papers read. As reported, the figures are as fol- 
lows: 

14% read but one paper 
46% read two papers 
21% read three papers 
10% read four papers 
3% read five papers 
2% read six papers 
3% read all the papers (8). 

Some of the papers taken by any person are to be 
regarded as subsidiary and as commanding but little 
attention. These subsidiary papers contain a large 
part of the advertisements that are also contained in 
the preferred papers, which command the most atten- 
tion. The same advertisement seen in two or three 
papers may be more effective than if seen in but one; 
but most advertisers are convinced that it is not worth 
three times as much to have an advertisement seen in 
three papers as it is to have it seen in one. The 
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duplication of circulation represents a loss. If the 
advertiser could pick out the papers that command the 
most confidence of a relatively large number of read- 
ers, he could afford to neglect the subsidiary papers 
entirely. 

The fourth question was, IV. Do you spend on an 
average as much as fifteen minutes daily reading a 

Chicago daily? 
Time Spent A decided majority seemed to con- 
in Reading sider fifteen minutes a fair estimate of 
Daily Papers, the time spent in reading the daily pa- 
pers. Four per cent, answered that 
they spent less than fifteen minutes daily. Twenty- 
five per cent, reported a greater amount of time. A 
few reported as much as two hours, but " just about 
• fifteen minutes " was by far the most common answer. 
The writers were frequently careful to state that this 
fifteen minutes was the total time spent in reading all 
the papers and not the amount spent in reading each 
of the several papers read. Considering together the 
total number of papers read and the total amount of 
time spent in reading them, we reach the conclusion 
that a very decided majority of these representative 
business and professional men spend but approximately 
from five to ten minutes reading any particular paper. 
These few minutes admit of but the most cursory 
reading. A favorite program, as reported, is the 
reading of the head lines, the table of contents, the 
weather reports, etc. Then if time admits or if any- 
thing especially interesting is discovered, attention 
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may be turned for a few seconds or minutes to a more, 
leisurely reading of the articles discovered in the pre- 
liminary search. 

The papers are glanced through so hurriedly that 
an advertisement, in order to be seen at all, unless 
sought for, must be striking in appearance and must 
announce something in which the reader is particu- 
larly interested. Advertisements may be divided into 
two groups: classified and display advertisements. 
The classified are read only by those who search for 
them. The display advertisements are glanced at by 
a very large number of persons who pick up the paper. 
The advertisement must tell its story quickly if at all. 
If the message which it is capable of imparting to 
those who glance at it is inviting, the advertisement 
may be selected and read from beginning to end. • 
The advertiser should attempt, however, to construct 
his advertisement so that a single glance at it may 
be effective in imparting information and in making 
an impression even though the advertisement is not to 
be under observation for more than a few seconds. 

A majority of the respondents answered the second 
question, naming the preferred paper. (II. Which 

one do you prefer?) A very respec- 
f T H' 'H 1 ^^^^^ minority, however, confessed that 
Paoers ^'^^^ '^^^ "^ preference. Many an- 
swered that one paper was preferred 
for general news, another for cartoons, another for 
special articles, another for moral tone, etc. Others 
refused to go on record as preferring any paper and 
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. so expressed themselves by saying that one paper was 
" less objectionable," " less yellow/* " less venal," etc., 
than the others. Particular groups of men displayed 
considerable uniformity in their preference for a sin- 
gle paper; e.g., the one hundred professional men 
connected with one educational institution preferred 
one paper ; the business men who were members of an 
athletic club showed a decided preference for another 
paper; the business and professional men who were 
members of one of the most prominent clubs preferred 
with equal uniformity still a different paper. 

The circulation of the evening papers in Chicago is 
greater than that of the morning papers, and it is 
probable that they are preferred in more cases than 
are the morning papers. For business and profes- 
sional men the reverse is true ; among them the morn- 
ing papers are read in larger numbers and are pre- 
ferred in more instances than the evening papers. 
With these men the evening papers are often to be 
regarded merely as subsidiary. The laboring classes 
have no time to read a morning paper, but after the 
day's work is over the evening paper is read and doubt- 
less much more than fifteen minutes is devoted to it. 
Many business and professional men prefer evening 
papers and many laboring men prefer the morning 
papers, but such instances are exceptions rather than 
the rule. 

A majority of business and professional men fail to 
see advertisements appearing in evening papers and 
are not greatly affected by those that they do see. 
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Likewise, probably a majority of the laboring class is 
unaffected by advertisements appearing in the morning 
papers. If these statements did not have so many 
exceptions the advertiser's task would be compara- 
tively simple when it comes to choosing a medium for 
any particular advertisement. If he wanted to reach 
the better classes, he would use the morning papers; 
if he wanted to reach the laboring class, he would 
employ the evening papers. 

The replies from the 2,000 showed somewhat of a 
uniformity in their selection of a preferred paper, but 
the most surprising thing was the lack of uniformity. 
This particular group could not be reached by using 
anything less than all the papers. Perhaps one-half 
of them could be reached by a single paper, three- 
fourths by two papers and over nine-tenths of all by 
using half the papers. 

The chief interest in the investigation centers in the 
answers to the third question.^ (Hi: "State in order 

the five features of your paper that 

The Most . , , ,. ^ ^ ^ 

mterest you most.) 

„ ^ ^ To reduce the answers to some sort 

Features of a 

Dailv Paoer ^^ ^ comprehensible unit, the follow- 
ing plan was adopted. A feature that 
was mentioned as first choice was credited with five 
points; one mentioned as second choice, four points; 
one mentioned as third choice, three points; one men- 
tioned as fourth choice, two points; one mentioned as 
fifth choice, one point. The sum of all these points 
was arbitrarily assumed to represent the sum total of 
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interest. It was then found what per cent, of this total 
interest had been credited to politics, editorials and all 
other features mentioned by any of the respondents. 
As thus found, the total result for all papers and all 
respondents is as follows: 

PER CENT. 

Local news 17.8 

Political news 15.8 

Financial news 11.3 

Foreign news 9.5 

Editorials - 9. 

General news 7.2 

Ethical tone 

(broadly considered) (y.y 

Sporting news 5.8 

Cartoons 4.3 

Special article 4.3 

Music 1.88 

Book reviews 1.84 

Arrangement 1.4 

Society notes 1.4 

Drama i.i 

Art 9 

Advertisements 44 

Storiettes 13 

Weather i 

Humor 05 

Inasmuch as these figures represent the distribu- 
tion as found ft^r all the papers combined, it would, 
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of course, be anticipated that the same order would 
not hold exactly for any individual paper. In most 
particulars there is a pronounced similarity in the dis- 
tribution of interest in the different papers. This is 
true, for instance, in the case of local news. In one 
paper it monopolizes 19.5% of the interest and in the 
others 18.8%, 18.3%, 17.6%, 14.970, 13.8%, 12.8%, 
and 12.1% respectively. In some features the di- 
versity between papers is very ^reat. Thus in one 
paper 19 per cent, of the interest is in sporting news, 
in another but 2 per cent. In one paper 19.7 per 
cent, of the interest is in financial news, in another 
but 6.9 per cent. These last illustrations from sport- 
ing news and finance are exceptional instances, and 
even in these the extremes are found in the papers that 
were least often mentioned as the preferred papers. 
For all the papers and for all the different groups into 
which the business and professional men were 'divide:! 
the striking fact was the uniformity of interests. 
Features that were interesting to any group in any 
paper were usually found to be interesting in all the 
papers and to all the groups. The features that were 
most uniformly interesting were the news items, 
which possessed over 75 per cent, of the total interest. 
All other features were low in interest with most of 
the groups and in most of the papers. As is indi- 
cated in the tabulation above, advertisements did not 
seem to attract much attention. 

These results make it clear that the Chicago dailies 
are valued as NEWS papers and as little else. Local 
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news, general news, foreign news, financial news, po- 
litical news and sporting news — these monopolize the 
interest of business and professional men. Editorials, 
storiettes, book reviews, art, music, drama, society — 
all these combined do not possess so much interest as 
local news alone. Everyone seemed interested in news, 
and when cartoons and editorials were mentioned the 
writers were frequently careful to add that they were 
interested in these because they were a summary or 
index of some important news. 

Advertisements aiming to secure new subscribers to 
a newspaper should give most importance to the de- 
scription of the news service of that particular paper. 
Other features might be mentioned, but the uniform- 
ity with which all groups expressed their interest in 
the news in each of the papers makes it quite certain 
that here we have the vital feature of the newspaper 
and tKat which gives it its name. 

The third question should be considered in connec- 
tion with the fifth. (V. What induced you to begin 
the subscription of the paper or papers which you are 

^, . ^ now taking?) Immediately follow- 

Motives for . ^u ^ ^ ^ r i.u -.u- j 

_, . . mg the statement of the third question, 

Begmnmg a ,. i • ^u 

Subscription. ^'^^ P""'^^'' ^" ^^^ questionaire, sug- 
gestive answers were presented. This 

list of examples acted as a constant suggestion and 

made it more likely that the answers cited would be 

given than any original ones. No such suggestions 

were added to the statement of the fifth question and 

hence answers to this latter question are more reliable. 
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While it resulted in the presentation of many differ- 
ent answers, still the uniformity with which the news 
items were mentioned — observed in the answers to 
the third question — is even greater here. 

Of all the motives that could be classified the fol- 
lowing show what per cent, of the total number of 
times each motive was mentioned : 

To keep informed concerning current events.. 65% 

Ethical tone (including accuracy, etc.) 10% 

Premiums 4% 

Cartoons 4% 

Special articles 3% 

Reputation of paper i % 

Service (best delivery) i % 

All other motives (about twenty in number) re- 
ceived scattering mention. 

It is a significant fact that sixty-five per cent, of the 
business and professional men united in stating that 
the motive in first subscribing to their chosen papers 
was the desire to keep informed concerning current 
events. The following expressions were frequently 
used and are most suggestive : " to keep in touch with 
current events/' ** desire to be informed," " to be in- 
formed as to what is going on," " to be up to the times 
and not a back number/' " to be en rapport with the 
world." 

In comparison with this desire for news of current 
events all other motives seem insignificant. News 
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service is the desideratum. If a choice is to be made 
between papers equally good in news service, then 
premiums and cartoons or even editorials and storiettes 
may become the deciding factor. 

In waging a campaign to increase the circulation 
of newspapers the fact should be constantly before 
the advertiser's mind that people are interested pri- 
marily in the news. A description of the methods 
used by any great paper to secure the news would be a 
most powerful argument for securing new subscrib- 
ers. A presentation of all the means employed to 
avoid mistakes, and hence to present the news accu- 
rately, would furnish a theme for further advertise- 
ments. A truly educational campaign carried on in 
the interests of the two themes — completeness of 
news service and care to present the truth — would 
increase the circulation of any of the better metropoli- 
tan dailies. 

The questionnaire invited no criticisms of daily pa- 
pers and yet many of these business and professional 

men volunteered criticisms which they 

Criticism of inserted on the Sheets of questions or 

Daily Papers, else wrote them in personal letters that 

were enclosed. There are but few 
criticisms of the less important features of the papers. 
There are almost no criticisms of the storiettes, the 
society notes, the book reviews, the funny columns, 
etc. AH these seem to be as good as desired; nor 
does the reader express himself as aggrieved by the 
poor quality or even by the absence of any of them. 
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In the main the criticism centered about the news 
service, the editorials and the general lack of integrity 
of the papers. There was no criticism of the news- 
papers for failure to know the facts; they were criti- 
cized rather for the failure to present an unbiased re- 
port. The same sort of criticism is made of the edi- 
torial columns. The editor is believed to be unduly 
influenced by the business manager. The phrase, 
** the potent censorship of Big Business/' or some anal- 
ogous expression, occurred so often that it seemed to 
express a general lack of confidence. 

The present research was not devised to ascertain 
the degree of confidence in newspapers, and one would 
not be justified in asserting that the lack of confidence 



is general unless other grounds for the statement were 
at hand. 

The newspaper that would be preferred by the rep- 
resentative business and professional men might not 

be popular with other classes of society. 

The Ideal Judging from the answers of 2,000 men 

Newspaper, the conviction is forced upon one 

that they do not care to have a news- 
paper serve as interpreter, defender or advocate of 
the truth. All that is desired is a brief but compre- 
hensive publication of the news. That editor will be 
the most appreciated who selects the new^s most wisely 
and presents the unvarnished truth in all matters in 
which the constituency are interested. Some persons 
have no interest in the sporting pages; others never 
admit reading crimes and "casualties. Individual in- 
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t crests are so varied that no paper can expect general 
circulation without criticism from many readers be- 
cause of the events emphasized in news gathering. 
However, the readers do not complain generally be- 
cause of the presence of pages of material that they 
never read. The man who is not interested in 
finance, sports, etc., does not complain because of the 
presence of these things. He does complain because 
in place of a short and accurate account of things in- 
teresting to him, he finds long and inaccurate accounts 
of them. The ideal paper would have to do only 
with facts. The news would have to be well writ- 
ten, but the interest would be mainly in the news it- 
self and not in the reporter's or the publisher's views 
concerning it. 

There are many persons who read neither books nor 
monthly and weekly magazines. For them the daily 
newspaper must supply the place of all these. The 
storiette is their only literature. The editor and the 
reporter must interpret the daily events. The un- 
biased presentation of these daily events would not be 
adequate. For the business and professional man the 
circumstances are different. All of the 2,000 business 
and professional men answering my questionaire read 
much besides the daily papers. Their literary enter- 
tainment is found in books and magazines. 

The whole reading world desires to secure pleasure 
from literature, to read articles which champion its 
rights and to follow some great leader in interpreting 
current events. That all these functions are per- 
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formed in many instances by the daily press can not be 
doubted. That the better class of society has passed 
beyond this condition isi likewise apparent. The re- 
sults as presented above make it quite evident that for 
the vast majority the daily paper is merely a 7iezcs 
paper. For this class the ideal paper would be the 
one that serves this interest most perfectly. Cartoons 
would find a place in such papers but they would not 
be the same sort of cartoons that appear in the monthly 
comic papers. Editorials would find a place but they 
would be in the main concise statements concerning 
important events. Special articles would be in place 
in such a paper but they would deal in the main with 
current events. The ideal daily would put its em- 
phasis on the field that is not covered by the weeklies 
and monthlies. It would also present the events of 
the day in such form that they could be read in fif- 
teen minutes; for the busy man does not devote more 
than that time to any daily paper. 

The question which the advertiser is sure to raise in 
this connection is. What sort of advertisements could 

be valuable in what might be an ideal 

The News- paper for the so-called better classes? 
paper as an If the ideal paper is fully differentiated 

Advertising from the weeklies and monthlies in its 
Medium. « literary departments/' has it not sur- 
rendered to them also the field of ad- 
vertising except for the announcement of local sales 
and other similar events? Has it not ceased to be a 
competitor for national advertising? This con- 
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elusion does not follow; for the ideal newspaper, 
which had the full confidence of its readers, would 
be a powerful medium for all classes of advertise- 
ments. Success in advertising is based on confidence, 
and one reason why advertising rates are higher in 
weeklies and monthlies for a proportionate amount 
of circulation is the fact that at the present time people 
have more confidence in these than in the dailies. 

Potential customers are not coldly logical and an- 
alytic in estimating commodities. An advertisement 
seen on garbage boxes may be a good advertisement 
and may announce real bargains but it possesses little 
influence. The same advertisement seen in a cher- 
ished household publication carries all the respect and 
trust that has been created by the other departments 
of the publication. We do not appreciate even good 
food if served upon dirty dishes. We are not in- 
fluenced even by a good advertisement appearing in 
daily papers if they seem to us to be in any way un- 
reliable. 

The present research was not undertaken to dis- 
cover the value of newspapers as advertising media 
for the better class of society, but to ascertain which 
motives would appeal most profoundly to this class of 
society in inducing them to subscribe for newspapers. 
Incidentally the fact is revealed that the newspapers 
do not have the confidence of many of this particular 
class of societv. If later researches discover the fact 
that the lack of confidence is general with this class of 
society, the results may be disquieting to the publish- 
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ers, but it will result in the production of some news- 
papers which conform to the demands of this great 
and influential body of citizens. The sensational 
newspaper may possess the confidence of the lower 
classes of society and hence be a good advertising 
medium for reaching that class. Unless the news- 
papers are a valuable medium with the better classes, 
they are not serviceable for many of the most influ- 
ential advertisers. The hope for relief from sensa- 
tional journalism is to be found only in the discovery 
of the fact that a very influential class of business and 
professional men cannot be influenced by advertise- 
ments appearing in sensational publications. That 
this hope will be realized may be confidently antici- 
pated if we may judge from the similar results which 
have been brought about of recent years in our best 
weeklies and monthlies. A few years ago all these 
publications contained advertisements of patent medi- 
cines, questionable financial schemes, etc. Many 
readers were interested in these advertisements and 
the space was well paid for. The significant fact was 
discovered, however, that more advertising space could 
be sold in high grade magazines that did not accept 
such advertisements. The space in the cleaner publi- 
cations was worth more simply because such publica- 
tions secured the confidence of the class of society that 
had the money necessary to purchase the advertised 
goods. 

The value of a publication as an advertising medium 
is in a large degree determined by the particular class 
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of citizens whose confidence it possesses. This is 
shown in monthlies, weekHes and dailies. For in- 
stance, for every thousand of circulation the advertis- 
ing space in the Century Magazine is worth 178 per 
cent, more than that in the Popular Magazine; and 
likewise, space in Collier's Weekly sells for 233 per 
cent, more than space in Hearst's Sunday Magazine. 
The Chicago evening papers are not able to secure so 
much for advertising space as the morning papers, cir- 
culation considered. The results of the investigation 
concerning the opinions of the 2,000 Chicago business 
and professional men show that the Chicago paper 
which was most often preferred in proportion to its 
total circulation is the paper that secures, in proportion 
to circulation, a larger price than any of the others 
for its advertising space. That paper which was the 
least often preferred is the one which is compelled to 
sell its advertising space the cheapest, circulation be- 
ing considered in both particulars. 

It will not be necessary for the better classes of so- 
ciety to boycott the firms advertising in the sensational 
newspapers — although such action might hasten the 
day of relief. If a large proportion of the better 
classes of society lack confidence in newspapers, then 
these publications are not so valuable as advertising 
media as they might be. Sooner or later the publish- 
ers will find out the facts. Newspapers are sure to con- 
form to the demands of the people because any other 
policy would be suicidal on the part of the publishers. 
Probably from fifty to ninety per cent, of the total 
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income from any newspaper is derived from its adver- 
tising pages. Anything which makes these pages 
valuable will be diligently sought for even though 
the policy adopted may reduce the total subscription 
list. 

In all the answers received from business and pro- 
fessional men there was no expression of a hope that 
the newspapers would ever be better than at present. 
The sentiment seemed to be common that they were 
getting worse. Two facts, however, render this pessi- 
mistic conclusion at least uncertain if not improbable. 
The first fact is that the newspapers are primarily 
dependent for their life upon the income from their 
advertising. The second fact is that the value of 
these pages is largely determined by the confidence 
which the public has in tl\e paper as a whole ; for lack 
of confidence in one part is unconsciously extended 
to all parts. The better American metropolitan daily 
is a wonderful embodiment of enterprise. If it would 
be strengthened as an advertising medium by an in- 
creased confidence on the part of the better classes of 
society, it is quite certain that the publishers will be 
equal to the emergency and will produce a paper that 
meets the enlightened and cultured demands. 

The questionnaire method is available in securing 

data valuable in planning an advertising campaign. 

r% n • If the questions asked are reasonable 
Conclusion* . 

and interesting and if the motives of 

the person carrying on the research are not questioned, 
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a large proportion of business and professional men 
will fill out the blank. 

Most business and professional men read more than 
one daily and hence may be reached by an advertise- 
ment even though it is not inserted in all the papers. 
Advertisements inserted both in the best and also in 
the poorer papers are largely lost in the latter because 
of duplication of circulation. 

Most business and professional men spend about 
fifteen minutes daily reading papers. The amount of 
time spent in reading advertisements must be very 
small. Hence advertisements should be so con- 
structed that they will carry their message at a single 
glance. 

Business and professional men subscribe for dailies 
because of the desire for news. Prizes, editorials, 
storiettes, etc., are of secondary importance in induc- 
ing these men to subscribe for any particular paper. 

These business and professional men lacked confi- 
dence in their preferred daily papers. Hence adver- 
tisements seen in such publications do not have the 
greatest possible influence. The newspaper is, from 
the publisher's point of view, primarily an advertising 
medium and can attain its maximum value only when 
it secures the full confidence of its readers. This fact 
may lead to an improvement in the ethical standards 
of our daily papers. 
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XVII 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 



The literature upon the subject of advertising is not 
as good as we might wish, but it is too important to 
be neglected by anyone interested in business promo- 
tion. The books and magazines cited in the follow- 
ing lists have been carefully selected, and although 
some of them are of relatively minor significance, a 
familiarity with them is well worth the while of all 
vitally concerned with the science or the art of adver- 
tising. 

THE FOLLOWING IS A SELECTED LIST OF THE 
BEST BOOKS IN ENGLISH UPON THE SUBJECT OF 
ADVERTISING. 

American Printer. 

THE AMERICAN MANUAL OF TYPOGRAPHY. The Oswcld Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1903, pp. 105, $4.00. An exhaustive 
exposition of the various phases of type-composition. This 
volume is prepared by a number of experts and represents 
the best in typography. 

Baker, William H. 

ADVERTISING PHRASES. ChtCOgO, IQOI, pp. $0. (Gist-of- 

Things-Library, vol. 3.) 
% 
Balmer, Thomas. 

some sunken rocks in advertising. Butterick Co., New 

York, 1906, pp. 26. 

Bates, Charles Austin. 

THE art and literature OF BUSINESS. Bates Advertising Co., 
New York, 1902, 6 volumes, pp. 2221, $25.00. The work con- 
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tains no table of contents and the index fills the entire sixth 
volume of 324 pages. The work is intended to be an en- 
cyclopedia of advertising although this is not made clear by 
the title. It is in the main a most creditable production and 
in spite of minor deficiencies should be a part of every 
advertiser's library. 

Bates, Chakles Austin. 

GOOD ADVERTISING. Holmes Publishing Co., New York, 1896, 
PP- 599f $500. The book contains over one hundred chap- 
ters and may almost be spoken of as an encyclopedia of 
advertising. 

Bird, Thomas Alexander. 

SALES PLANS. The Merchants Record Co., Chicago, 1906, 
pp. 282, $2.50. A book filled with schemes for increasing 
business. A collection of three hundred and thirty-three 
successful ways of getting business, including a great va- 
riety of practical plans that have been used by retail mer- 
chants to advertise and sell goods. , 

Calkins, Ernest Elmo and Holden, Ralph. 

modern advertising. D. Appleton, & Co., New York, 1905, 
pp. 361, $1.30. This is one of the best books on advertising 
and contains the following chapters: Definition of Adver- 
tising; History of Advertising; Channels of Trade; Maga- 
zines and Newspapers; Mural Advertising; The General 
Advertiser; The Advertising Manager; The General Ad- 
vertising Agency; Retail Advertising; Mail-Order Adver- 
tising; The Mathematics of Advertising; Styles of Adver- 
tising; Some Mechanical Details. 

Castarede, L. de. 

money-making by ad- writing. Neuman and Castarede, 
London, 1905, pp. 367, los, 6d. This book is intended for be- 
ginners in advertising and contains the following chapters : 
Composition and Style in Writing Advertisements; Tech- 
nical Proof and Press Corrections; Block Type; Illustra- 
tions; Small Advertisements; Newspaper Advertising; 
Magazine Advertising; Circularising; Ratio of Advertising 
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to Returns ; Poster Advertising ; How to " Key " Advertise- 
ments; The Psychology of Advertising; also several other 
chapters of less importance. The author makes much use 
of the American contributions to the literature of advertis- 
ing. This is especially apparent in the chapter on The 
Psychology of Advertising which consists almost entirely 
of quotations from The Theory of Advertising, by Scott, 
though no mention of this fact is made by the author. 

DkWeese, Trauman A. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICAL PUBLICITY. The MatthcWS- 

Northrup Works, Buffalo, 1906, pp. 244. A treatise on the 
art of advertising. Sold only as a part of Business Man's 
Library, System Co., Chicago. The following are the chap- 
ter titles: Modern Commercial Publicity; What is Adver- 
tising? Mediums Employed by General and Direct Pub- 
licity; What is Good Advertising Copy? The Bull's-eye 
Method in Advertising; "Reason- Why Copy;" The Maga- 
zine and the Newspaper; Relative Values of Magazine 
Pages; Mail-Order Advertising; Follow-up Systems; The 
Booklet in Mail-Order Advertising; "Keying" Mail-Order 
Advertisements; Bank Advertising; Street Car Advertis- 
ing; Railway and Steamship Advertising; Outdoor Adver- 
tising; Planning an Advertising Campaign; The Advertising 
Agency. This is one of the best books on the subject of 
advertising. 

Farwngton, Frank. 

RETAIL ADVERTISING FOR DRUGGISTS AND STATIONERS. The Baker 

& Taylor Co., New York, igoi, pp. 244, $1.00, Chatty, in- 
teresting and instructive. Contains the following chapters : 
Excuse ; In a General Way ; Newspaper Advertising ; Cir- 
cular Advertising; Window Display; Odds and Ends; Store 
Management; One Hundred Sample Ads. 

FowLER, Nathaniel C. 

ABOUT ADVERTISING AND PRINTING. ^. Borta & Co., BoStOfl, 

1889, pp. 160, $2.00. This volume treats of the same general 
subjects as the author's encyclopedia. This later book is, 
however, more adequate and is the product of later years. 
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Fowler, Nathaniel C. 

BUILDING BUSINESS. The Trade Co,, Boston, 1893, pp. 518, 
$4.50. This book covers in part the material which is more 
adequately treated in the author's later volume, (below) 

Fowler, Nathaniel C. 

fowler's publicity. Publicity Publishing Co., Boston, 1889, 
Q. pp, 1016, $13.00. An encyclopedia of advertising, print- 
ing and all that pertains to the Public-Seeing Side of Busi- 
ness. Out of print, to be had only at second hand. The 
most pretentious and complete work on advertising. 

Gale, Harlow. 

ON the psychology of advertising. Published by the au- 
thor, Minneapolis, Minn., igoo, pp. 32, $0.75. The author of 
this pamphlet seems to have been the first to apply experi- 
mental methods to the subject. 

Henderson, R. 

Henderson's sign painter. Published by the author, New- 
ark, N. /., 1906, pp. 112, $3.00. A compilation of the very 
best creations from the very best artists in their specialties, 
embracing all the standard alphabets; also all the modern 
and fashionable styles of the times. The book contains 
nothing more than the title indicates. The price is ex- 
cessive. 

International Correspondence Schools. 

retail advertising. International Textbook Co., Scranton, 
Penn., 1905, two volumes, each of over 400 pages, $4.00 per 
volume, but not to be had except in sets of 5 volumes. The 
following are the chapter heads: Copy and Proof; Sup- 
plementary Advertising; Retail Advertising Management; 
Conducting an Advertising Office; Department Store Ad- 
vertising; Advertisement Illustration; Advertisement Con- 
struction; Principles of Display; Illustrations in Newspaper 
Advertisements; Engraving Process; Advertisements for 
Various Businesses; Cyclopedia of Retail Advertisements 
and Selling Points; Printing-House Methods; Exhibit of 
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Advertising Types and Borders. Each chapter is written by 
an expert. Chapters are being added from time to time 
and the whole " course " bids fair to be the best encyclo- 
pedia of advertising. 

International Correspondence School. 

LETTERING AND SIGN PAINTING. International Textbook Co., 
Scranton, Penn., 1902, pp. 237, $4.00, but to be had only in 
connection with 4 other volumes (as above). 

International Correspondence Schools. 

SHOW-CARD writing. International Textbook Co., Scranton, 
Penn., 1903, pp. 172; in addition many pages of illustrations, 
$4.00, but to be had only in connection with four other vol- 
umes (as above). 

Macdonald, J. Angus. 

SUCCESSFUL advertising: how to ACCOMPLISH IT. The Lin- 
coln Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 1902, pp. 400, $2.00. The 
book contains the following five chapters: Advertisement 
Building; Retail Advertising all the Year Around; Special 
Features in Retail Advertising; Mail Order Advertising; 
Miscellaneous Advertising. The book contains much advice, 
numerous illustrations of good ways of saying things, and 
is altogether a helpful book for the beginner in advertising. 

Macgregor, T. D. 

PUSHING your business. Bankers' Publishing Co., New 
York, 1907, pp. 22, $1.00. Devoted primarily to financial 
and real estate advertising. 

Mahin, John Lee. 

lectures on advertising. Mahin Advertising Co., Chicago, 
1907, pp. 76, $1.00. 

Mahin, John Lee. 

mahin's advertising data book. Mahin Advertising Co., 
Chicago, 1908, pp. S36, $2.00. 
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MoRAN, Clarence. 

THE BUSINESS OF ADVERTISING. Methuen & Co., London, 190s. 
pp. 191, 2s, 6d net. The book contains the following chapters : 
Advertising and Its Utility; History of Advertising; Man- 
ual of Advertising; Advertising in the Press; Advertising 
by Circular; The Pictorial Poster (other chapters and ap- 
pendices are purely local in interest). 

MoRisoN, Francis R. 

BANKING PUBLICITY. Moody Publishing Co,, New York, 

1904, pp. 162, $4.00. A manual on the art of advertising the 
business of financial institutions, containing numerous prac- 
tical illustrations of appropriate wording and t3rpographical 
arrangement of financial advertisements and forms of " fol- 
low-up" letters. 

Page, Edward T. 

ADVERTISING. The Publicity Publishing Co., Chicago, 1903, 
pp. 255, $2.50. How to plan, prepare, write and manage ad- 
vertising; a course in the practical application of successful 
advertising. 

Powell, George Henry. 

Powell's practical advertiser. G. H. Powell, New York, 

1905, pp. 229, $5.00. A practical work for advertisement 
writers and business men, with instructions on planning, 
preparing, placing and managing modern publicity. With 
cyclopedia of over one thousand useful advertisements.' 

Publishers' Advertising Bureau. 

retail ad. writing simplified. Publishers' Advertising 
Bureau, Galesburg, III., pp. 108, $1.50. A simple and com- 
prehensive course of instruction for the preparation of suc- 
cessful advertising. The price is excessive. The author 
(or authors) appears to be a youth who has infinite faith in 
his own ideas. 

Rice, A. E. 

practical bank advertising. Fremont Publishing Co., Fre- 
mont, Ohio, 1900, pp. 745, $10.00. A cyclopedia of advertis- 
ing information for financial institutions. 
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Rogers, W. S. 

A BOOK OF THE POSTER. Greening & Co., London, igoi, pp. 
158, 7s, 6d. Illustrated with examples of the work of the 
principal poster artists of the world. 

RowELL, George Presbury. 

FORTY years AN ADVERTISING AGENT, 186S-1903. Printers' Ink 
Publishing Co., New York, 1906, 517 pp., $2.00. The book 
contains no table of contents but is subdivided into fifty-two 
"papers;" the contents of the book are mainly reminiscence 
but the style of the author is so pleasing that the papers will 
be found interesting even by those who have never known 
the author personally. 

Sampson, Henry. 

A history of advertising from the earliest times. Chatto 
& Windus, London, 1874, PP- ^i^, 7^» ^^' Illustrated by 
anecdotes, curious specimens and biographical notes. The 
book is exactly what the title asserts and has supplied many 
an interesting story or illustration for speakers before adver- 
tising clubs. 

Sawyer, Samuel. 

secrets of the mail-order trade. Sawyer Publishing Co., 
New York, 1900, pp. 180, $1.00. The book is confined to 
the subject named in the title and is rather well written and 
instructive. 

Scott, Walter Dill. 

theory of advertising. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 
1903, pp. 240, $2.00, net. A Simple Exposition of the Prin- 
ciples of Psychology in Their Relation to Advertising. This 
book is the first volume in which psychological principles 
are thus applied, and hence the book may be said to have 
created a new era in the science of advertising. The book 
contains the following chapters: The Theory of Adver- 
tising; Attention; Association of Ideas; Suggestion; The 
Direct Command; The Psychological Value of the Return 
Coupon; Psychological Experiment; Perception; Illusions 
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of Perception; Illusions of Apperception; Personal Differ- 
ences in Mental Imagery; Practical Application of Mental 
Imagery; Conclusion. 

Smith, William. 

ADVERTISE. HOW? WHEN? WHERE? Rouilegc, Warm & 
Rout lege, London, 1863, is. The book lacks the modern 
practical point of view. 

Stead, William. 

THE ART OF ADVERTISING. T, B, Browne, London, 1899, pp. 
^51, 3^f 6^' This is one of the better foreign books but is 
not up to the American standard. 

Strong, Charles Jay. 

THE ART OF SHOW CARD WRITING. The Detroit School of 
Lettering, Detroit, 1907, pp. 2og, $2.50. A modern treatise 
on show card writing, designed as an educator in all 
branches of the art, with two hundred fifty-six illustrations 
and thirty lettering plates, comprising all the standard an- 
cient and modern styles. 

Thompson, J. Walter. 

THE THOMPSON BLUE BOOK ON ADVERTISING. /. Walter 

Thompson & Co., New York, Chicago and Boston, 1906, pp. 
238. A Register of Representative Organs and How to Use 
Them. The book is in the main a register of newspapers 
and other publications with a statement of the supposed cir- 
culation of each and the advertising rate. The book is pub- 
lished in the interest of an advertising agency and presents 
numerous illustrations of the work of the agency. Inci- 
dentally muph information concerning advertising is pre- 
sented. 

Thompson, W. A. 

MODERN SHOW CARD LETTERING DESIGNS AND ADVERTISING 

PHRASES. W. A. Thompson, Pontiac, Mich., 1906, pp. 112, 
$1.00. A practical treatise on up-to-date pen and brush 
lettering, giving instruction respecting many styles of alpha- 
bets, shading, spacing, figuring and show card designing. 
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Tracy, Charles A. 

THE ART OF DECORATING SHOW WINDOWS AND INTERIORS. The 

Merchants' Record Co., Chicago, 1906, pp. 410, $3.50. "A 
complete manual of window trimming designed as an edu- 
cator in all the details of the art, according to the best ac- 
cepted methods and treating fully every important subject. 
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Wagon SELLER, G. W. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTISING. Wagofiseller Pub- 
lishing House, Middlehury, Pa., 1903, pp. 64, $1.00. 



THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF THE BOOKS ON 
PSYCHOLOGY WHICH ARE MOST HELPFUL TO BUSI- 
NESS MEN. 

Angell, James R. 

PSYCHOLOGY. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1908, pp. 410. 
$1.50. Modern, scientific and practical. 

Baldwin, James Mark. 

the STORY OF THE MIND. D. Apple ton & Co., New York, 
1901, pp. 232, small, $0.35. An excellent little book and is 
found by business men to be of interest and value. 

Betts, George Herbert. 

THE MIND AND ITS EDUCATION. D. Appleton & Co., NeW 

York, 1906, pp. 265, $1.25. 
Halleck, Reuben Post. 

EDUCATION OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM. Macmillan 

Co., Nezv York, 1904, $1.00. 

Halleck, Reuben Post. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIC CULTURE. American Book Co., 
New York, 1895, pp. 368, $1.25. 

Hoffman, Frank Sargent. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND COMMON LIFE. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York, 1903, pp. 286, $1.30. 
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James, Wiluam. 

PSYCHOLOGY, BRIEFER COURSE. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, J900, pp. 478, $1.60. This is in many ways the most 
significant volume that has yet been written in English on 
psychology. The general reader may begin his reading of 
the book at page 134, as the first 133 pages involve a knowl- 
edge of physiology. 

James, William. 

TALKS TO teachers ON PSYCHOLOGY. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1901, pp. joi, $1.30. Although this book was written 
primarily for teachers, it will be found valuable to business 
men. 

Jastrow, Joseph. 

the subconscious. Houghton, MifHin & Co., Boston, 1905. 
pp. $4g, $2.50. The best book on the phase of psychology 
indicated by the title. 

MiJNSTERBERG, HUGO. 

psychology and life. Houghton, MifHin & Co., Boston, 
J899, pp. 286, $2.30. 

ScoTT, Walter Dill. 

THE psychology OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. Peorson Brothers, 
Philadelphia, 190/, pp. 222, $1.25. 

Scott, Walter Dill. 

THEORY OF ADVERTISING. Small, May Hard & Co., Boston, 
1903, pp. 240, $2.00 net. A Simple Exposition of the Princi- 
ples of Psychology in Their Relation to Advertising. 

Scripture, E. W. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. Chorles Scribner*s Sons, New York, 
1898, pp. 500, $1.25. 

Scripture, E. W. 

THINKING, FEELING AND DOING. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York, 1907, pp. 266, %J.73- 
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SiDis, Boris. 

THE PSYCHOixiGY OF SUGGESTION. D. Apple ton & Co., New 
York, 1898, pp. 386, $1.75' 

Stratton, George Malcom. 

experimental psychology and its bearing upon culture. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1903, pp. 331, $2.00. 

Thorndike, Edward Lee. 

THE HUMAN NATURE CLUB. Lofigmans, Green & Co., New 
York, jgo2, pp. 235, $1.25. The readers of this elementary 
work would doubtless desire some of the author's more 
advanced works after the completion of this introductory 
one. 

TiTCHENER, E. B. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Macmillan Co., New York, In 
Press, $1.30. 

TiTCHENER. 

A PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Macmillan Co., New York, 1899, 
PP' 316, $1.00, 

WiTMER, LiGHTMER. 

ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Ginn & Co., New York, 1902, pp. 

WUNDT, WiLHELM. * 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. G. E. Stechert & Co., New York, 
1902, pp. 342, $2.00. 

WUNDT, WiLHELM. 

HUMAN AND ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1894, PP' 454, t^-^o. 



THE FOLLOWING MAGAZINES ARE DEVOTED TO 
THE SUBJECT OF ADVERTISING: 

Adsense, Chicago, monthly. 
Advertising, Chicago, monthly. 
Advertising Agent, New York, monthly. 
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Advertising World, Columbus, O., monthly. 

Agricultural Advertiser, Chicago, monthly. 

Brains for the Retailer and Advertiser, Deposit, N. Y., 

weekly. 
Circulating Manager, Chicago, monthly. 
Fame, New York, monthly. 
Fourth Estate, New York, weekly. 
Judicious Advertising, Chicago, monthly. 
Mail Order Journal, Chicago, monthly. 
Mertz's Magazines, Los Angeles, Cal., monthly. 
National Advertiser, New York, weekly. 
Newspaperdom, New York, semi-monthly. 
Practical Advertising, Atlanta, Ga., monthly. 
Profitable Advertising, Boston, monthly. 
Printers' Ink, New York, weekly. 
Publicite, Montreal, Quebec, Can., monthly. 
Signs of the Times, Cincinnati, monthly. 
Street Railway Advertising Quarterly, New York, quarterly. 
Western Monthly, Kansas City, monthly. 
White's Class Advertising, Chicago, monthly. 
White's Sayings, Washington, monthly. 



THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF THE BEST ARTI- 
CLES ON THE SUBJECT OF ADVERTISING FOUND IN 
MAGAZINES OTHER THAN THOSE DEVOTED EXCLU- 
SIVELY TO ADVERTISING. 

Alger, G. W. 

UNPUNISHED COMMERCIAL CRIME. Atlantic Monthly, Vol. p^: 
170-178, August, igo4. 

Atlantic Monthly, 

swindling and newspaper advertising. vol. ^4: 284^286, 
August, J904. 

Baxter, Sylvester. 

THE NUISANCE OF ADVERTISING. Century, Vol. 73: 419-430, 
January, 1907. 
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Belcher, Joseph J. 

NEWSPAPER advertisements. Hovper's Magazine, Vol. 33: 
781-789, November, 1866. 

Brady, Cyrus Town send. 

MAGAZINE circulation AND ADVERTISING. The CHtic, Vol, 

47: 168-17 1, August, 1905. 

Brown, Walter Barrett. 

BOOK advertising FROM THE INSIDE. Gunther's Magazine, 
Vol, 26: 435-440, May, 1904. 

Brush, George Sabin. 

STREET railway ADVERTISING. Street Railway Journal, Vol. 
28: 331-333, Sept. i, 1906. 

Chapin, Charles H. B. 

electric central station advertising. Cossier's Magazine, 
Vol, 29: 461-465, April, 1906. 

Cholmondeley, Mary. 

AN art in its infancy. The Monthly Review, Vol. 3: 79- 
90, June, 190 1. 

Christian, Edmund B. V. 

the advertiser's SHAKESPEARE. Gentlemen's Magazine, Vol. 
271: 305-31 J^t March, 1893. 

Colford, Julian King. 

THE signs of old LONDON. St. Nicholas, Vol. 31: 160-166, 
203-210, December, 1903, January, 1904. 

Collins, Jas. H. 

THE advertisement WRITER. The World To-day, Vol. 13: 
1104-1108, November, J907. 

Collins, Jas. H. 

notes for a history of book PUFFERY. Bookman, Vol. 24: 
62-68, September, 1906. 
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Day, Lewis F. 

ART IN ADVERTISING. Art Journal, Vol. ^g: 49-, 1897. 

Deuneator. 

THE SUBSTITUTION EVIL. Delineator, Vol. 68: 697, Novem- 
ber, 1906. The Honor that is back of Advertising; Why 
Continued Advertising Pays. ^ 

DeWesse, Trauman A. 

THE young man WITH NOTHING flbT BRAINS. Forutft, Vol. 

32: 695-^9, February, 1902. 

Dial, The. 

BOOKS AND SHOES. Vol. J.' S^SS^, Dec. I, 1903. 

Ellis, G. Stanley. 

AGONY advertisements. Good Words, Vol. 41: 827-830, De- 
cember, 1900. 

Evans, Richardson. 

advertisement disfigurement. Westminster Review, Vol. 
151: 244-238, March, 1899. 

Evans, Richardson. 

advertising as a trespass on the public. The Nineteenth 
Century, Vol. 37: 968-980, June, 1893. 

Evans, Richardson. 

architecture and advertising. Journal of the Society of 
Arts, Vol. 42: 33-44, Dec. 19, i893- 

Forbes, W. D. 

a question of good advertising. Cosster^s Magazine, Vol. 
29: 315-518, April, 1906. 

Fowler, Nathaniel, C. 

advertising, past, present, future. The Arena, Vol. 29: 
638-643, June, 1903. 
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French, George. 

THE PRINCIBLES OF BOOK ADVERTISING. The Dial, Vol, 40: 

5-6, Jan. i, 1^06. 

Frish, W. p. 

ARTISTIC ADVERTISING. Magazine of Art, Vol. 12: 421-427, 
1889. 

Haines, C. W. 

DEFACING PROPERTY. Nation, Vol, 85: 76, July 25, 1907, 

Harper's Weekly. 

HOW TO CURB BILL-POSTERS. V ol. 51 : 1020, July 13, 1907, 

Harris, Emerson P. 

THE ECONOMIES OF ADVERTISING. SoCtal EcOHOntieS, Vol, 4: 

171-174, March, 1893. 

Harvey, George. 

pF honesty IN ADVERTISING. North American Review, Vol. 
183: 693-695, Oct. 5, J906. 

Hartt, Rollin Lynde. 
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Accuracy, desired in newspapers, 228jf. 

Address of advertiser impressed by large advertisement, 172. 

Advertiser^ and his problems, i48jf.; and the public, 131; as the 
diplomat of the commercial world, 116, 121; as the t3rpical 
business man, i; essential of the success of, 132. 

Advertising taught by mail, iUustration of, 142. 

Action, how to secure on part of customer, 94 Jf., 104; the part 
played by habit in, i26jf.; various methods of, io6ff,; gov- 
erned by known laws, 116. 

Am«fican Radiator Company, illustration of, 123. 

American Reserve Bond Company, illustration of, 64. 

Analysis, involved in classification, 150; of emotions and interests, 
226. 

Application, a process in progressive thinking, 147, i5ijf. 

Armour & Co., advertised meat as the carcass of dead animals, 207, 
208; advertised ox tongue artistically, 208, 209; advertise- 
ment weakened by make-up of paper, 213, 214. 

Art, news concerning, 228jf. 

Association, of evil consequences from -make-up of advertisement, 
117; importance in food advertising, i92jf.; value of, in 
memory, 9, 11, 18. 

Atlantic Monthly, 77. 

Attention, absence of counter-attraction and, i57jf.; value of 
holding the reader's, 120; value of large and small spaces 
^or, 157/. 

Bibliography, Chapter XVII; books upon advertising, 249-257; 
books on psychology, 257-259; magazines on advertising, 
259-260; magazine articles on advertising, 260-269. 

Bill-boards, admit of extensive display, 215. 

Book reviews, 228. 

Booklets, admit of complete description, 215. 

Books, periodicals and schools, advertisements of, 76, 163, 169. 

Boston City Board of Health, 61. 

Brain, "pathways" of the, 129. 

Brand, of goods, impressed upon mind by large advertisement, 172. 

Brevity, desired in newspapers, 228jf. 

Business men, investigation upon, 227/. 

Buster Bxown Stocking Co., illustrations of, 18, 19. 
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Butler Paper Company, illustration of, 34. 

Campaign, advertising, 155. 

Cartoons, 228jf. 

Century Magazine, an analysis of its advertising Jiistory, iSiJf.; 
used in experiment to ascertain attention- value, 160. 

Chicago Public Library, observations in, issff- 

Chickering Piano, given an air of elegance, 194, 195. 

Circulars, may be distributed to only possible customers, 215. 

Circulation of morning and evening papers, 234. 

Classification, an instance of, 154; a process in progressive think- 
ing, 147, 149. 

Classified advertisements, read by those who search for them, 233. 

Clearness, an essential, i4qff. 

Color, in advertising, 14; as a reason for interest in advertisement, 

155. 
Competitors, treatment of goods of, in advertisements, 103, 119. 

Comprehension, ease of, 37. 

Confidence, of public in the advertiser, 130. 

Consensus of opinion, 226. . 

Convenience, as an effective conception in advertising, 122, 123. 

Cook, Thomas & Company, illustration of, 39. 

Cook's Flaked Rice, illustration of, 114. 

Cream of Wheat, illustrations of, 12, 70. 

Criticisms of advertisements, 17, 19, 39, 42, 47, 74, 97, 100, 114, 

124, 141, 142, 201, 206, 207, 209, 211, 213. 
Curiosity and its value to the advertiser, 78. 
Deciding, five methods of, io6jf. 
Description, good and poor, exemplified, 97^.; insufficiency of, 

121; subject-matter of advertisement, 96. 
Dickens, quotation from, 24. 
Display advertisements, seen by the many, 233; the influence of, 

142; not merely to attract, 143. 
Distribution, of good, choice of medium, 215. 
Duplication of circulation, 232. 
Ebbinghouse, Professor, 8. 
Edison, Thomas A., 152. 
Editorials, interest in, 228/. 

Egg-0-See, associated with wheat in a pleasing manner, 203, 
Egyptian Deities Cigarettes, 175. 
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Emotions, see Feelings. 

Equitable Life Insurance Company, 175. 

Esthetic sense, 25jf.; attention and the, 77; in clothing adver- 
tisements, "59; diversity and imity essential in appealing to, 
29; division of page in magazines and the, 33; examples of 
appeal to, 102; the influence of, in deciding, 11 1; synunetry 
in advertisements and the, 34jf. 

Ethical, tone of, 228jf. 

Experience, best teacher, 226; utilizing that of others, 226. 

Experiment, see Investigation. 

Eye-movement, ease of, in looking at advertisement, 37. 

Familiarity, with goods produced through advertising, 145, 146. 

Features, of a newspaper, 228jf. 

Feelings, the, and the emotions, Chapter III, 22^.; appealing to 
customers through, 24^.; influence of, in making decisions, 
109; as xmiversal aspect of mental activities; representations 
of, and attention, 47jf.; of sympathy, 38^. 

Filing, observations for use, 149. 

Finance, news upon, 228jf. 

Financial, advertising, questionable ones excluded, 245; consid- 
eration a reason for interest in advertisement, 155. 

Food Advertising, the psychology of, Chapter XIV. 

Foods, of urban and rural peoples, 188^.; creating an atmosphere 
for, i92jf.; presented in pleasing manner, 195^.; presented 
as carnivorous animals, 204, 205. 

Foreign news, 228jf. 

Forgetting, 8. . 

Form in architecture, art, etc., 29^.; of advertisements, 33^. 

Frequency of advertisements, 114; at which an advertisement is 
seen, 145, 221. 

FuU-page advertisements, i6ijf. 

Function, of science, 226. 

Gage Millinery, illustration of, 74. 

Gold Dust, illustration of, 17. 

Golden Fleece Yam, illustration of, 68. 

Golden section, 28, 30, 32, 33, 36. 

Group, representative, 227^. 

Habit, Chapter IV, 126^.; the determining factor of what we 
shall be, 129; old and new, 131; advantage of permanence 
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of, in customers, 132; of hasty reading, 146; of readii^ ad- 
vertisements, Chapter X, i34jf.; study of the customers, 131. 

Half-page advertisements, i6ijf. 

Head lines, scanned by most readers, 132; meaningless, 143. 

Healtii, as an effective conception in advertising, 122, 124. 

Holbrookes Sauce, illustration of, 97, 100. 

Household publications, 233. 

Howard Obesity Ointment, illustration of, 43. 

Humor, in advertising, 16; value of, in securing sympathy, 43, 
44; interest in, in daily papers, 2$6f, 

Hypnotism, 80, 82. 

niusions, of time and space, 216^. 

nittstrationsy the suggestive power of, 117; should illustrate, 140; 
the moral sense and, 76; and suggestion, ^f. 

Imagination, 7; determines oiu: appreciation of foods, iSSJf. 

Impression, intensity of, in an advertisement, 13-18. 

Ih-er-Seal, 173, 174. 

Inference, a process in progressive thinking, 147, 150. 

Influence of advertising, 144. 

Instincts, hxunan. Chapter V, 52jf.; definition of, 52; enumera- 
tion and description of, 56jf.; examples of appeal to, 102; 
principle of classification of, 55; use of, by the advertiser, 58, 
59, 63, 66, 67, 70, 72, 76, 78. 

Interest, 228; an inducement to reading entire advertisement, 141 ; 
reasons for, in advertisements, 154. 

Investigation, upon newspapers, 226Jf.; upon attention value of 
small and large spaces, 157^.; upon manner of reading maga- 
zines in the Chicago Public Library, 135^.; upon the mor- 
tality rate of advertisers, i78jf.; upon reasons for being 
influenced by advertisements, i2ijf., iS4jf. 

Investment, a good, as an effective conception in advertising, 123. 

Ivory Soap, conceived as pure and reliable, 122; creating an 
atmosphere for, i92jf.; advertisements of, recalled, 173. 

James, Professor William, quotations from, 53/., 69, loi^f. 

Jap-a-lac, illustration of, 85, loi, 105. 

Karo Com Syrup, illustration of, 57. 

Key, in identifying returned form letters, 229; as a part of obser- 
vation, 148. 

Kom Krisp, "it fills the bill," 212. 
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Knowing, a universal aspect of all mental activities, 93. 

Ladies' Home Joiimal, what advertisers stay in it, 170^. 

Large space, see Space, 

Learning, the age-limit for, 128. 

Liebig Company, advertisement of extract of beef, 206. 

Local news, 228jf. 

Magazines, held in high repute, 215; methods of reading, 145^., 

reading the advertising pages in, 134. 
Malt Marrow, advertisement of, weakened by make-up of mediimi, 

213, 214. 
Manager, advertising, the duty of, 117, 186. 
Marconi, 152. 
Meditim, the suggestive power of the reputation of, 117; each 

has a special psychological effect, 215. 
Memory, Chapter II, 7 ^. ; appUcation of principles of improving, to 

advertising, 1 1-2 1 ; fading of, 8; principles of improving, 9-1 1. 
Method, questionnaire, 226^.; of purchasing foods, 203 ; trial and 

error, 147. 
Mind, to influence, the common object, 2; action of, must be 

known by advertiser, 4; feelings and, 24; habits of, i28jf. 
Minneapolis, report of, 164. 
Modem Eloquence, illustration of, iii. 
Moral, Sense of reader, 76; sense in advertiser begets confidence, 

130; tone of a paper, 228. 
Morse, Lyman D., advertising agency, 175. 
Mortality Rate of advertisers, Chapter XIII. 
Motives, effective, in leading persons to answer advertisements, 

i2ijf.; in leading persons to subscribe for papers, 227. 
Music, news concerning, 228. 
Nabisco, represented as particularly worthy, loi; given an 

atmosphere of deUcacy, ipsjf. 
Names, list of, 228, 230. 
Newspapers, investigation upon, 226jf.; held in high repute, 215; 

special preferences for, 233, 234. 
New York Central Railroad, 175. 
Objectionable advertisements, 50, 117. 
Observation, a process in progressive thinking, i47jf.; an instance 

of, 154/. 
Orientation, 37; the value of the Une of, 151. 
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Originality, the need of, 152; memory and, 20. 

Packer's Tar Soap, illustration of, 165. 

Patent medicines, excluded, 245. 

Pears' Soap, illustration of, 114, 133, 173. 

Persistency, in advertising, 133. 

Persuasion, see Reasoning. 

Plasticity, of the brain in the formation of habits, 128. 

Pleasure and Pain: their effects upon body and mind, 23, 24; 
fundamental importance of customer's, 36. 

Politics, 228/. 

Pompeian Massage Cream, illustration of, 15. 

Position of advertisements in magazine, 14. 

Posters, have great attention value, 215. 

Postum Cereal, illustration of, 124. 

Preferred, newspapers, 23ijf. 

Premium, as inducement to new subscribers, 228jf. 

Printer's Ink, 2, 4. 

Prize, see Premium. 

Professional men, investigation upon, 227jf. 

Profitableness of large and small space, i59Jf. 

Progressive thinking, the laws of. Chapter XI, i47jf.; mental 
processes involved in, i48jf. 

Proportion, see Symmetry. 

Psychology, and the advertising world, 2-6; its value as the 
scientific basis of advertising, 215 Jf.; modem psychology, 
226; psychological question, 228; psychological effect of 
street railway advertising, 21^. 

Publicity, 2. 

Purity, a^an effective conception in advertising, 122. 

Quality, of goods as influencing choice of mediiun, 215; of adver- 
tisement more important than quantity, 176. 

Quarter-page advertisements, i62jf. 

Questionnaire, method of, 22oJf« 

Rates, factors effecting, 244^. 

Reading, advertisements, i34jf.; habit of haste in, 146; maga- 
zines, 160. 

Reasoning, in advertising copy, 83, 85, 91, 115; appealed to by 
booklets and circulars, 215; as a factor in decisions, 106; not 
imiversal, 82. 
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Recognition, of advertisements, 167. 

Reflex response, 147. 

Regal shoes, illustration of, 74. 

Reliability, as an effective conception in advertising, 122; of the 

advertiser, 130; of prime importance in creating interest, 155. 
Religious nature, see Moral Sense, 
Renaissance, 10. 
Research, see Investigation. 
Respondents, 226. 

Rhymes and alliterations in advertising, 15. 
Romance, stories of, 228. 
Sales department, consulting the, 148. 
Santa Fe Railroad, illustration of, 41. 
Scan a large number of papers daily, 230^. 
Science, fimction of, 152, 226. 
Sense organs, 58. 

Sentiment, its place in the choice of foods, 188^. 
Signs, painted, admit of extensive display, catch attention, 215. 
Silliman, Professor, quotation from, 60. 
Small space, see Space, 
Society, the better class of, 227; different classes of, 215, 228; 

news of, 228. 
Space, attention value of large and small. Chapter XII, iS7Jf.; 

desirable, in periodicals, 14, 33; efficiency of large, 171^.; 

inefficiency of small, 162; an important element, 176. 
Special articles, 228. 
Sport, news upon, 228jf. 
Storiettes, 228. 
Street car, cards, 227; valuable. for their suggestiveness, 85; 

examples of, 88. 
Street railway advertising, as affected by the factor of time, 

218^.; number of passengers carried in the cars, 200; the 

imconscious influence of, Chapter XV. 
Style, as an effective conception in advertising, 122, 125. 
Subscribers, securing new ones, 227jf. 
Subsidiary, certain papers are, 231^. 
Suggestion, Chapter VI, 80^.; action and, 81, 85; in advertising, 

83^.; evil consequences to be avoided, 117; crowd and, 82; 

as a factor in decisions, 112; forms of, 84jf.; illustrations of, 
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SSff.; meaning of, 80; power of, in words from authoritative 
source, 88^.; of substitutes not desirable, 119; susceptibility 
of sexes to, 87; as to answer expected, 230; instance of, 145; 
importance of, in food advertising, 198^. 

Suspicion, as the cause of delays in answering advertisements, 118. 

Symmetry in advertisements, 34^. 

Sympathy, appeals to the customer's. Chapter IV, 38jf.; adver- 
tisements that secure, 40^.; for peers and ideals 39; for 
sorrow and for joy, 45; rude appeal to, 47. 

Table of contents, scanned by most readers, 232. 

Taste of foods, dependent upon appearance of food, container and 
advertisement, etc., i99jf. 

Tasting Game, 189, 190. 

Theory of Advertising, The, quotation from, 157. 

The Two Thousand, the group answering a questionnier, 229^. 

Time, how much spent in reading newspapers, 218, 228, 232^.; 
in reading advertisements in magazines, 135; secures for- 
ge tfulness of source of information, 220^.; increases our ap- 
preciation, 221. 

Trial and Error method, 147. 

Triscuit, illustration of, 97, 99. 

Uneeda Biscuit, given a sentimental value, 197^. 

Usefulness, as an eflfective conception in advertising, 122, 123. 

Venus Drawing Pencil, illustration of, 141. 

Vitalized Phosphites, illustration of, 12. 

VoUtion, see Will. 

Waltham Watches, 175. 

Wanted — Good Neighbors, illustration of, 142. 

Weather Reports, extensively read, 232. 

Wheatlet, presented by an unappetizing advertisement, 201-203. 

White Star Coffee, associated with slimy frogs, 210; well adver- 
tised, 211. 

Will, an analysis. Chapter VII, 93/.; actions of, analyzed and 
applied to advertising, 94/.; and variety in action. Chapter 
VIII, 106^.; as the deciding factor in a choice, 109; a primary 
aspect of consciousness, 93 ; processes that it includes, 94. 

Wilson's Outside Venetians, illustration of, 140. 

Women, interested most in advertisements, 138; susceptibility of, 
to suggestion. 87. 
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